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Most men who have family responsibilities and who take out a 


life policy very properly rest content in the knowledge that they 


A choice of 8 cruises from 15 to 25| are “covered” and that some provision is made for their depend- 


days, each sailing from 
SOUTHAMPTON 


between December 1957 
and March 1958 


Depending upon which cruise you 
choose, the ports of call include: 


ants. Very few are aware of the many other ways in which this 


attractive form of “ negotiable security ”’ can be put to work. 
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MADEIRA __ TANGIER Y by 4 
TENERIFFE TUNIS Fags 
LAS PALMAS MALTA st =; 
CASABLANCA MESSINA Watching a conjurer the other evening 
GIBRALTAR NAPLES produce lighted candles from under : 
LISBON PALMA his coat, it occurred to me that here 
-CHERBOURG . (Majorca) was a bit of magic that I could use. 


As one who has often been intimidated — 
by wine waiters and knowledgeable — 
friends at the Ceremony of Choosing — 
/ the Wine, I would find one of these 
intriguing luminaries a boon for blind- 
ing such people with a little counter 


| hokum-pocus, ees ‘Pow dl 


by T:s.s. NEPTUNIA 
and T.s.s. NEW YORK 


For details and brochures apply any 
Travel Agent or 


GREEK LINE 


Dept. L.1. 28 PICCADILLY, 
_ LONDON W.1. Tel: REGENT 4141 


Picture the situation. The wine list _ 
has been dissected and analysed, the ‘ 
label inspected from every angle, the 
cork extracted like a lower molar. the 
maiden glassful poured. During all this — 
| I would remain enigmatically silent. 
And then—before my knowing friend 
could pronounce his final verdict—I_ 
would whip out my magic candle and 
study the wine in its amber light, like 
Merlin with his crystal. I’m told that 
professional judges of wine invariably 
do this—without benefit of spontane- 
ously-combusting candles, of course— 
so it should impress even a wine 
waiter, : et a 


The United Kingdom Provident is responsible for many pension 


schemes, both for public companies and private employers and one of 


WINTER SPORTS. 


for all! 


INITIATION PARTIES 


Ideal for your first ski-ing holiday, 
and includes tuition. 


these is a Provident Fund arranged for the owner of a large farm who 


+ maintains a herd of pedigree cattle. Although his employees, being 


; countrymen, will probably never “retire” the Fund will enable them 


‘ 


to provide themselves with extra comforts that would not. otherwise 


CONTINUATION PARTIES 
Planned for those who have already 
had at least one holiday at a Winter 
Sports centre with ski-ing tuition. 


_have been available when their more active life is over. 


Oddly enough, however, I never have 
any trouble in pleasing all concerned 
when I choose a sherry. I know what’ 
sherry I like, and I seem to be right 
in liking Mackenzie’s. For my money 
there isn’t another to hold a candle 
to it. : 


Other actual cases in which life assurance is playing a significant 


GRADUATION PARTIES 


For those who want to perfect the 
‘finer points of this exciting sport. 


part in personal and business affairs are described in Your Policies 


_ at Work. We will gladly send you a copy. 


House parties with hostess in 
residence at hotel 


United Kingdom Provident Institution 


Six Countries to Choose from 


GO BY AIR OR BY SPECIAL 
' TRAIN 


HEAD OFFICE: | 


Full details in our free illustrated brochure. 


33-36 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Send for a copy, or call in and talk over 2 K “st = 
your plans with us at . ‘ 
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The Pound and the Dollar 


IR DONALD MacDOUGALL was one of our foremost — 


war winners, whose name is not widely known to the 
general public, All through the war he was working directly 
under Lord Cherwell and advising him on what advice he, 


in turn, should give to Mr. Winston Churchill on economic 


questions. — 
Mr. Churchill liked to have his own independent private staff, 


whose advice he could pit against what came to him from official. 


‘sources. Our Civil Service is a most remarkable organism; it 
has a mysterious way of arriving at a view and then forming a 
common front. By what inscrutable processes it does this is 
something of a mystery to the outsider. When American civil 
servants have to talk on a certain subject, as often as not they 
contradict each other, all depending on what departments they 
serve. If a Russian civil servant has to talk, he is dumb until 
he can get on to the telephone to headquarters and find out 
the correct answer. But the British civil servant instinctively 
knows the answer and it is almost always the same as that of his 


colleagues. Such a united front is very powerful, even against 


‘Ministers, even against the Prime Minister, Happily this is 

usually a power for good, since the British civil servants probably 
form the most intelligent group of people in the world. But, of 
course, they may sometimes be wrong, and Mr. Churchill, aware of 
this, liked to go outside to his independent advisers who were 
not, so to speak, infected by the common view. 

Sir Donald advised on the great economic problems of the 
war, such as how we should divide our man-power among various 
uses, and for what types of import we should use our available 
shipping resources. It is not always appreciated how intense and 
detailed was the interest Sir Winston took in economic questions 
during the war, and sometimes when briefed by Sir Donald he 
made his own view prevail against the common front and all the 
economic experts who supported it. 

Sir Donald’s great virtue was his eye Pe the quantitative 
seeserpeatancs of different things. In war people can get madly keen 


By ROY HARROD. 


on some idea for economising resources, which may be ingenious, 
well worked out and convincing; yet the saving may be trivial. 
Another idea, less obvious, more awkward to apply, may save a 


hundred times as much, It was in rating things by their quantita- 
tive importance that the authority of Sir Donald was unmatched. 


Now he brings these same powers of quantitative assessment to 
bear on how important various factors are likely to be during the 
next twenty years, in relation to the vexed question of the dollar 
problem, After the war everyone round the world wanted to buy 
goods from the United States, and the United States did not 
have any overwhelming desire to buy goods from other people. 
This created an embarrassing situation. Restrictions had to be 
put on the purchase of dollar goods, however much they might 
be needed. Some nations became insolvent on their dollar 
accounts. This in turn led to the devaluation of currencies. 
Some six years ago these difficulties eased, partly because 
American imports rose, partly because of American expenditures 
overseas on military establishments and defence aid, and, most 


-of all, because non-American countries became hetter able to 


supply their own and each other’s needs. At least this was so 
until recently, when a slight dollar shortage has re-emerged. 

Will this tendency of the Americans to export more than they 
need to import reassert itself during the next twenty years and 
cause embarrassment to others? That is the question that Sir 
Donald asks in his book.* He assembles a vast mass of informa- 
tion and handles it in a masterly manner. The appendices alone 
constitute a most remarkable achievement. 

The fact that he is turning his attention here to the future 
introduces a new element. For the past, or for the present, one 
has certain facts, and in weighing and assessing statistical facts 
Sir Donald is without equal. But when one deals with the future, 
there come into play, as Sir Donald himself fully recognises, 
new and unknown forces. Their existence complicates the task 
of forecasting future trends. I will say two things at once. I 
regard Sir Donald as somewhat too pessimistic, and I also 


* The World Dollar Problem. By Sir Donald MacDougall. Macmillan. 50s. 


think that even if things go as b: 1 
_ problem exists, it will not matter uite as much as the 
general tone and some of the reasonings in this book imply. 

I can deal only with the broadest outlines. He has two main 
approaches. One concerns the relation between the rise in wages 
and the rise in productivity. We all know that recently in this 
country wages have risen more than productivity, with the 
inevitable consequence of a rise in prices. Now Sir Donald 
compares the United States with the rest of the world as a whole. 
That country, too, has its problem of wage increases. In the last 
couple of years, for instance, they have been decidedly greater 
than her increases in productivity. Both in the United States, on 
the one hand, and in the rest of the world on the other, there 
has been a race between wage increase and productivity increase 
and this’ will continue, What matters for the dollar problem is 


that wages in the rest of the world should not outstrip productivity - 


by more than in the United States. It would not matter the rest 
losing a bit in the race, if the United States lost just as much 
proportionately. 


Comparative Price Levels 

The question is, will prices elsewhere rise more, or if circum- 
stances went very well, fall less, than prices in the United States? 
In other words, shall we do better or worse than they in the 
race between wages and productivity? If we do worse, then our 
prices will rise against the Americans, and this will tend to upset 
the balance of trade with them. Sir Donald thinks that we will 


do worse. He does not overstate the case; he envisages our rise — 


of prices against theirs as, perhaps, something like 1 per cent. 
a year. He bases himself, toa great extent, on the experience of 
the last ten years. 

But I am doubtful whether this is good for the next twenty. 
The rest of the world is a cumbersome entity to deal with, and 
Sir Donald recognises this. It includes places like the Latin 
American countries. But suppose the whole of western Europe 
and the sterling area kept level in the price race with the United 
States, then we could treat the other countries separately and we 


should be able to say that no world dollar problem would arise _ 


anyhow so far as concerns the price-race. 

May there not be chances of-this happening? The Germans 
have not done too badly with the wage problem. The Dutch, in 
certain periods, have been able to achieve remarkable things; 
France, it is true, has been a weak spot. But now there is in sight 
the common European market, which we hope may be enlarged 
into a Free Trade Area. Is it not possible that this will lead to 
greater stability and co-operation and that this in turn will have 
a quieting effect on the wage-spiral? I believe that it will. 

Then consider the sterling area. This centres upon Britain, 
and we all know that the wage position has been unsatisfactory 
since the war. But one must remember that there have been 
special reasons for this. After six years of war-time austerity, 
most sections of the population have had to endure a further ten 
years of austerity, owing to the fact that so much of the increase 


in our production, which has been large, has had to go into higher 


exports, higher defence expenditure, and higher investment ex- 
penditure. Moreover, much of the benefits enjoyed by wage- 
earners has been due to the payment of incentive bonuses, over- 
time rates, and so on. The workers not enjoying these advantages 
have not had increases in their real standard of living propor- 
tional to our rise in output. Human nature being what it is, they 
have thought that they ought to have more; with this in mind 


they have pushed money wages up and this has led to a vicious 


circle of rising prices. But in the future a larger part of our 
increase of output will be available for consumer goods. I grant 
that the wage demands have been excessive; but my point is that 
this may have been due to the period being one of exceptional 


pressure, in which it was impossible to imcrease the output of 
_ consumer goods as much as we shall hope to do in the years ahead. 
Now, take the American case. There, too, the money wage 


increases have been great, although net proportionately as great 


_ as ours, but then their economy has not been subject to the 
_ Same pressures. Wage-earners have had much larger proportional 


increases in their standard of living than ours have. What 


he forecasts, and = 


One might say, for instance: 


it likely that, in the next t ney years, in ahi race fotos oe" 1 
wages and productivity our comparative positions may be reversed 
and~that the United States may do worse than western Saepe a ee 
and the sterling area. That would greatly reduce ‘the threat of a 
prospective dollar shortage. eae ay ¥ 

Sir Donald’s second approach i is what is called a Structafal tessa 13 
Even if the price-condition was all right, the United States might 4 
tend towards an oppressively : favourable balance, because demands — 
for the type of goods she is able to supply rise more than her 
demands for the type that she imports. Sir Donald goes into 
much detail on this. His conclusion is that, subject to wide 
margins of error which he provides, the structural trend will be 
adverse to the rest of the world—probably very much so. But = 
I think that he would agree that this tendency would be offset 
if, in the wage-productivity race, we not merely. kept level wie as a 
the United States, but beat them. And I do not rule out the 
possibility of this happening. — 

But it may not. What then? One thing we e do not want to do: - 
we do not want to hold down our productivity, to have deflation . 
and unemployment or even to check the growth of which we ~ % 
are capable, merely to improve our dollar balance. Sir Donald — 
has some wise words on this: 

In the meantime countries may have to decide whether employ- eo Sia 
ment, output and growth should be sacrificed to secure ene 
balance without controls, Profligate policies must clearly be > 
condemned and “ over-employment ’ avoided; but it may some- | Ueto 
times be better, if there is uncertainty ‘about the future, to take 4 
a chance on the balance of payments, opt for a policy of growth," >} avenge 
risk a dollar crisis, and be Prepared, if necessary, to impose 
discriminatory import restrictions as a temporary measure, Such 
restriction may be a lesser cost, both politically and economically, — 
for the non-Communist world: as a whole than unemployment or 
stagnation. 


The four remedies which Sir Donald considers uate be of 
greatest quantitative assistance are, first, a large-scale liberalisa- oe 
tion of United States commercial policy; secondly, maintenance — ! 
of price stability in other countries; thirdly, a widespread attempt 
to stabilise the prices of primary products; and finally a raising 
of the dollar price of gold. A big increase in overseas investment _ 
by the United States, although most helpful from other points 
of view, would be more likely to worsen than improve the dollar 
balance, owing to the mounting scale of reverse pees on such ; 
investments. x 


~ 


Fixed Exchange Rates 


Of the four pemticns tariff reduction and the dollar price 
gold depend upon the United States, and our experience to 


date does not give much grounds for hope. Alas, look at the oe 
recent wool tariff. The question of stabilising primary product 
prices has been much discussed, but nothing has been done. mi ay 


If these remedies are not to hand and if the dollar problem 
returns, currency devaluations, although undesirable, will be in- 
evitable. Sir Donald argues in favour of fixed, as against flexible, = 
exchange rates, and I agree with his arguments, anyhow as 
regards existing circumstances. 

I do feel, however, he is a - Jittle too gloomy i in relation to these 
devaluations. He rightly argues that balance of payment crises 
have been apt to come on with a rush leading to helter-skelter 


m “oe 


devaluations. But need this always be so? The post-war period ae, 
was one of large maladjustments and recurrent crises. Could mot 
devaluation in future be raised to an almost scientific plane?» a 
We have adequate statistics now about wage-rates, productivity, — a a 


etc. If we had what I call scientific devaluation, this might be = 
used in argument with those demanding excessive wage par pt ta 
‘Look, if another £100,000,000 

is paid out in wage increases, we shall reach the “ drcatiatoa ne pete 
point ”—one could make it as automatic as that—‘ and you know — 

what effect that will have on your cost of living ’. I believe that — 
if the experience of the next decade points to ‘devaluation as 
needed a it eS wel worth while to cig pce 


he eet of 


= : . 
hee having recently. Not that there is any Bid at present of 
devaluation, but it is what foreigners think about us that causes 
the trouble. Hence we had to put up the Bank Rate last Thursday 
___ to reassure them. 
{sea MacDougall admits that tariffs and import ‘restrictions are not 
a remedy for a persistent long-run trend. towards dollar deficit. 
po They would have to get higher and higher as the years passed, 
which is absurd. But he seems to think that temporary import 
restrictions applying to dollar goods only would be needed, and 
argues that this affects the question of currency convertibility. 
If all currencies are mutually convertible, no country has a motive 
for directing its import restrictions against one particular country. 
_ But we do not want a specifically dollar problem to cause other 
countries to impose all-round restrictions of imports, thus hurting 
each other needlessly. To give each separate country a motive for 
discriminating against the dollar, non-dollar currencies would 
have to be made, anyhow for a time, not fully convertible into 
dollars, 
I find all this unsatisfactory. Makeshift arrangements that were 
appropriate to the large maladjustments of the post-war period 
are not necessarily desirable in planning the future. It is not yet 


r 


- 


HERE has beak a sad and ugly week in America, most 
of all for the decent people of the South, who are no 
‘more to be represented by the white trash that spat at 
the coloured children of Little Rock than the people of 
Britain were truly represented by the Mosleyites who’ in the late 
nineteen-thirties ran the parades and whipped up the riots and 
took the headlines. 
You must all have seen the photograph* of those evil young 
delinquents mimicking horns with their thumbs and jeering at the 
few coloured youngsters who—God help them—were doing some- 
thing more than their duty in obeying the law of the land 
by going off to the schools they 
had been newly assigned to. It is 
almost painful to think of the 
courage: that was required of 
fifteen-year-olds who got up early 
that morning, put on their best 
frocks which had been laid out 
the night before, and started off 
to school in the certain knowledge 
that they would have to pass 
through a crowd of apes whose 
- skin, by the grace of an incrutable 
: providence, happens to be white. 
What they did not expect was to 
have troops forbid their obedience 
to the Government with rifles 
bought and paid for with their 
own taxes, to say nothing of the 
taxes of the soon to be bewildered 
citizens of New York, Illinois, 
and the rest of the forty-eight 
States; for nobody else in the 
United States expected it either, 
except the unidentified advisers 
of the Governor of Arkansas. 
‘Troops’ is a hazy, a forbid-. 
ding word. Whose troops were 
they? What were they doing 
estan Who called them out? If 


» 
’ 


a certain hee there will, in fact, 
of the kind Sir Donald envisages; but 
is we have been — 


may be. To meet this we should not be content with helter- 
skelter crisis-born devalutions\but should plan to have orderiy 


_ devaluations, subject to precise criteria. Relying on this as our 


fundamental remedy, we would not have to fall back on temporary 
discriminations and inconvertibilities, Surely international co- 
operation having got as far as giving us an International Monetary 
Fund, a European Payments Union, G.A.T.T., and now a Euro- 
pean Common Market, we should be able to devise a further 
scheme for mutual credits, sufficient to tide countries over short- 


term difficulties, and thus make even ey discriminatory 


restrictions unnecessary. 

All who like to think about these long-range problems should 
acquaint themselves with the findings of this monumental treatise; 
but when it comes to forward planning, I judge that the author 
is too defeatist. Perhaps his experience makes him too well aware 
of the difficulties that beset all types of orderly planning in the 
highly maladjusted post-war period. When we look at the period 
ahead, when there may indeed be maladjustments, but ones that 
develop more slowly and regularly, it should be possible for 


_ countries to get together, and, rising above the harum-scarum 


remedies of the past, plan together for the regular and orderly 
application of appropriate remedies.—Third Programme 


‘The Trouble at Little Rock 
ALISTAIR COOKE on the Er ohel background 


the President of the United States is also the Commander-in-Chief ~ 


of the Armed Forces, as he is, why could he not recall them and 
maybe reverse their orders and set them to the task which has 
been done in other States, of being there actually to protect the 
right of Negroes to go to mixed schools, according to the three- 
year-old ruling of the Supreme Court? 


‘These troops are not regular members of the United States | 


Armed Forces; they were being used by Governor Faubus as the 
Arkansas State militia. That awkward word ‘ State’ means here, 
as it always does in America, not the nation but an individual 


_State—Arkansas, Oregon, Connecticut, whatever. On all peaceful 


occasions the State militias are 
a colourful and harmless troop of 
men. They are relics of the 
colonial volunteers, who, since 
there was no national army in 
colonial ‘times, defended the 
security of their own States. In 
the American Revolution they 
were the thin but extensive Red 
Line of men who sprang to arms, 
and to the astonishment of the 
House. of Commons, held the 
crack regiments of His Majesty 
King George III, and in the end 
conquered them. They have never 
been disbanded because for a long 
time they had an essential defence 
job to do. Until the Union, the 
national government was secure; 
the separate States formed a 
very loose federation, they were 
more like old German kingdoms. 
A hundred and eighty years ago 
they had separate currencies, their 


single crop or a single product, 
making shoes in this State, grow- 
ing tobacco in another, and even 
bartering them together. 

Today, the States have still 


ee ‘grant ge there 


own tax systems, they lived by.a | 


more peer power Fein Eur 


gu ti 
believe until they come to live in ome and find that they are 
- bound by some of its laws much more than by the Civil laws of 


the United States. You live in New York and you pay not only a 
ute Federal income tax but a State income tax. In some States there 
eee is happily no such thing: in Nevada, for instance. In Nevada, 
__ indeed, you pay no State income tax, no sales tax, no inheritance 
tax, Why is Nevada a place flowing with such lush milk and 
me _- honey that it is grossly self-sufficient? On the contrary it is 
oe ts, mostly semi-desert land; but Nevada brings its subjects these 
Be blessings thanks to the lavish revenue it collects from its legal 
system of gambling. 


Individuality in State Government 

Each State is responsible for commissioning and paving its own 
highways and bridges and must match the Federal Government 
in financing the national highways that happen to run through it. 
Each State makes its own laws about strong drink. In five 
States of the South it is the consensus of the law makers, especi- 
ally where, as in Texas and Georgia, the Methodists form a 
powerful consensus of the consensus, that strong drink is raging 

- and must not be sold openly in public. Each State runs its own 
educational system, for Americans have an unholy fear of a public 
school system; that is to say a public, not private school, system, 
run from Washington. It is almost as lively as their fear of what 
is misleadingly called ‘ socialised medicine ’. Every State has its 
own courts in addition to the Federal Courts its own Appeal 
Courts; its own Supreme Court. - 

There are all sorts of other powers, tacit or declared; the point 
at issue is about the troops. Every State has some of these 
volunteer troops all its own. They are used mostly for ceremonial 
occasions but their real function is to help the State protect law 
and order. They are pulled out when there is a riot in a State 
prison or for that matter when there is a threat of any other kind 
of riot. The constitution of the United States can certainly be 
interpreted to make these State militias the true vehicle for 
carrying out the phrase about sue a State against domestic 
violence. 

Who has authority over them? It varies from State to State but 
in general, and certainly i in Arkansas, they are the creatures of the 
State legislators; that is, of the Legislative Chamber of Arkansas 
in the first place. When the Chamber is sitting it can decide by a 
- vote when to call on the State militia for the protection of the 
people. At all other times when the legislative body is in recess, 
ot as it is now, the Governor of the State may command them to 
do his bidding. In some States the Governor has first call on 
is them. In Arkansas—and there should be no misunderstanding 
_ about this—Governor Faubus has the unquestioned right to call 
on the State militia to keep law and order. It is an interesting 
point, by the way, that he avoided the-use of the word ‘ law’; 

a threat to the peace was what he said he was providing against. 


The National Guard . 

‘I have been talking about the State militia, which is an older 
; term and more plainly defines its functions. You may have read 
meet,” | in the newspapers about the Arkansas National Guard: 
same thing. In many States the State militia is recruited from the 
f National Guard, which again is a force of reserve volunteers who 
ir are the first men to be mustered into the United States Armed 
Forces in a national emergency. I will never forget fifteen years 
ago turning up in the little desert town of Deming, New Mexico, 
at a time when very few American towns could claim the sorry 
pride of a war casualty; but this whole tewn was in mourning, 
and its shops were closed, and every other house had the shades 
down. The New Mexico National Guard was the first batch of 
young men to get into the Pacific war and most of them had 

perished or been held prisoner on Bataan. — 
As you might expect, the President of the United States has 
- first call on the National Guard whenever he feels that the security 
=A of the country requires it. The rest of the time the Guard functions 


By as a State militia and the advantage of not having two ‘separate 
ie _ forces is that the ordinary taxpayer of the United States maintains 
ae) your State guard in the form of the National Guard with his taxes; 

_-__—_ and so there came about the ironical, though not crucial, situation, 
Seer. weet Bevemor Faubus was renee a quasi-military force paid for by 


it is the . 


tion against Governor Faubus forbidding him to use the National 


drawal of ‘the National Guard. President Eisenhower subsequently 


from B.B.C. Publications, 35 Marylebone High Are a, Lando 


gc r th 
against the oncoming co! 


it in a formal and polite “ea were resisting 
ruling of the United States Supreme Court which declared three 
years ago that the education” of white and coloured students TO Fhe 
separate schools was henceforth abolished. peeked te 
Not all the States, north, south, east, or west, have obeyed this ater 
rule, but they were told by the Court to make arrangements to 
obey it with deliberate speed. In the Southern States, especially 
those having huge coloured populations, there has naturally been 
more deliberation than speed and all the ingenuity of the State’s 
lawyers has been used to multiply - stages which lead to that MEETS we 
inevitable day. tet 
Governor Faubus earned Himself A dubious sort of fame by : 
being the first Governor to call out the National Guard to resist’. | 
that day. He must certainly have the right to call them out if = 
he truly judges there was a threat to peace and secutity; hi¢= 7-4 
judgement is absolute in this. But I am not sure that Governor 
Faubus had been instructed before he did it in a precedent set |; 
a quarter-century ago; in 1932 the Governor of Texas did pre- 
cisely the same thing in defiance of a Federal Court order. It went — 
up in the end to the United States Supreme Court, which ruled 
in no uncertain terms that the National Guard may not be used — 
in any State to defy the authority of the Federal Government, _ 
and that if there is any doubt about the superior authority of a. 
governor or the President, to command or commandeer the State sh 
militia, that doubt is resolved in favour of the President. } 
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A Principle of Inguspectian 

Today Southerners and Southern law-makers love to bandy 
about the colourful phrase ‘ The sovereign State of Virginia ’, 
‘The sovereign State of Arkansas’. It, too, is a flourish, an old 
relic, but propounded seriously it is nothing less than a principle 
of insurrection. If any State believes it has a sovereignty above 
that of the United States, it is paving the way to civil war. 
Governor Faubus has become a national-figure suddenly because ~—_—- 
he has done something that would have to be done as a first step > 
on the way to seceding from the Union. His defence was bound 
to be that he foresaw trouble and possible riots on the first day 
that Arkansas was to try to integrate its schools. The Mayor of 
Little Rock was furiously of the contrary opinion; he said there 
was no threat to peace, that the Governor et not in fact onitee 
more than put down. 

The President is moving with his Suatdenaey circumspection, 
which annoys some people and comforts others. It is a constitu- 
tional question of the greatest delicacy and seriousness, and maybe 
it should not be prejudiced by a resounding radio or television 
talk from the President, which is certainly the treatment it would 
have had from Franklin Roosevelt. The inevitable and harrowing 
pathos of the situation is, however, that while the United States 
moves in an issue of great complexity, and moves as it will to 
assert the law and reflect the decency of the people of the United — 
States, the world sees, and will remember, those jeering, sneaky — 
faces of the whites, and the appalling dignity of the young 
coloured children who looked neither to the right nor athe a ae, 
and who were not mocked.—Home Service a 
[Mr. Alistair Cooke’s talk was broadcast before the Federal Gopse 3s: 
ernment petitioned the Federal Court in Little Rock for an injunc- 


Guard to prevent racial integration at Little Rock High School. The 
injunction was granted and the Governor then ordered the with- 


published a statement that he would employ ‘the full power of the ry oe 
United States’ to prevent any obstruction of the law in the trouble = =——— 
over racial integration at Little more and on September a he sent Ls ae 
Federal] troops there. . ; ; f * ahd 


A series ‘of cight progeanaee on isin cons England is being 
broadcast on Network Three beginning on October 2 at 7.15 pm. 
An illustrated booklet entitled Anglo-Saxon England, price 2s, ae %, oe nat 
has been published by the B.B.C, in Connection with axdiep ae és Re 
It may be obtained from newsagents and booksellers or post free 


W.1. A crossed postal. order should Be. eciplosed ated 
marked ‘ Anglo-Saxon ne ee. 
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HEN future historians come to look back on this 

period, they will almost certainly see, as one of the 

salient facts in it, the change in Britain’s position 

af from the world’s biggest creditor nation to a major 
debtor. London as a lender in its heyday during the nineteenth 
century exercised as important an influence on the course of world. 
events as any of the great cities of history. Yet it is remarkable 
how little difference the impoverishment of the great lender, in 
the cause of achieving military victory in two long and expensive 
wars, seems to have made so far, either to the attitude of the 
lender himself or to that of his clients. That has been true at any 
rate of the first decade following the second victory and the 
second impoverishment—roughly the period from 1945 to 1955. 
Britain went on acting in its international economic relations as it 
had done during the past; indeed lending abroad on a rather more 
generous scale than in the immediate pre-war period. But the 
relationship between London as a financial centre and the rest of 
the world—particularly that part of it in the sterling area which 


is especially dependent on London—is now beginning to change. 


Unique System 3 
The first question that I want to ask is why it has taken so long 


_ for this change to begin. How was this country, overloaded with 


foreign debts incurred during the war and after it, able to go on 
living in much the same international style as formerly? How 
was it that the creditors did not all come knocking on the door at 
once, demanding cash until we could pay no more? The answer 
lies in the unique nature of the sterling area system. Any other 


nation but Britain would certainly have been overwhelmed, and, | 


knowing that, would have insisted on an arrangement with its 
creditors at the end of the war, which would have made the load 


_ of debt tolerable to bear. But because of the sterling area arrange- 


ment, under which a large number of countries had always kept 
their money on deposit in London, there was nothing new about 
the situation in which Britain owed them a debt. Britain had 
always owed them money, just as any banker owes his clients 
money. : 

What was new was the size of the debt. But even this did not 
bother the creditors very much at first. For the main nations which 
found themselves. in funds in this way after the war, owning a 
great deal of sterling held in London, were precisely the nations 
which had been very short of sterling funds before the war. Com- 
monwealth countries like India and Australia, who had become 
Britain’s creditors, were prepared to hold their additional sterling 
as a nest egg. Indeed, both of these countries have had.reason 
since to be pleased with their decision to hold on to their sterling 
reserves against an emergency, which did eventually come. 

However, the main reason why, in spite of such emergencies, 
Britain has not been overwhelmed by her creditors is the gradual 
shift that occurred over the ten years after the war in the actual 
ownership of the sterling balances held in London. As some 
countries ran down their sterling holdings, in order to meet a 
bigger import bill or to deal with a crisis caused by a fall in their 
export income, so other countries were adding very largely to 
their deposits of sterling in London. This helped Britain as the 
banker of the sterling area in the following way, When Australia, 
for instance, drew on its sterling reserves after the crisis caused 
by the collapse of the wool boom in the early nineteen-fifties, some 
of the money was needed to meet Australian bills for imports 
bought from the United States, Europe, and elsewhere. This 
meant that Britain had to put up dollars or other non-sterling 
currencies out of what is called the sterling area pool. This pool 


- can be fed in two ways: either Britain earns a surplus of foreign 


exchange on her own exports and hands this over, or other 
members of the sterling area put their surplus of foreign exchange 
into the pool, taking the equivalent amount of sterling for it. 


SHONFIELD ; 


In other words, the pool will work only if somebody is earning 
a surplus to offset someone else’s deficit. There must be new ~ 
depositors as well as people drawing on their balances. Otherwise 


ank or Development Fund? _ 


the sterling area system ceases to be a bank and becomes rather e 


‘more like a family of hungry children all dependent on a single 


breadwinner. During the first post-war decade the banking system 
really worked because the Colonies were earning a great deal more 
foreign exchange than they spent, and this money was used to 
meet the needs of the other holders of sterling, who were spending 
more than they earned. In this sense it is true to say that Ghana 
or Nigeria has helped to finance the deficit of Dominions like 
India. 3 


A Changing Situation 

The situation is now changing in two ways. First of all, the high 
earnings of the colonial territories during the post-war period were 
due to exceptionally favourable prices for the commodities which 
they sold in world markets. For several years the producers of raw 
materials and food all over the world enjoyed a considerable 
advantage in their trade with the industrial countries. But more 
recently the advantage has shifted sharply the other way: com- 
modity prices have remained depressed, while the prices of 
manufactured goods have gone steadily upwards. The second point 
is that spending by the colonial territories on imports of manu- 
factured goods is bound to rise as their development progresses. 
This is the natural concomitant to the process of political develop- 
ment in Malaya, Ghana,.and so on. It is not that the change-over 
from colonial to dominion status makes these countries less in- 
clined to contribute to the sterling area pool. But as they try to 
speed up their economic development, their import bills naturally 
grow; their balance of payments moves from surplus to deficit; 
and so they draw on the sterling holdings which they have 
accumulated in London, 

It is all perfectly fair and straightforward. The only trouble is, 
as I pointed out earlier, that a system which started as a bank 
has changed its nature fundamentally, and has not made the 


- necessary structural adjustments to the new facts. The sterling 


area is composed of a number of countries all pressing forward 
eagerly with plans of development of a more or less ambitious _ 
nature. The one characteristic that all these plans have in common 
is that they make big demands on imports of capital equipment, 
without increasing the ability of the countries concerned to earn 
the extra foreign exchange required to pay for these imports. In 
other words, the tendency is for more and more countries to draw 
down their sterling balances, while the new deposits become less 
and less. This means that the sterling balances can no longer be 
treated as if they were bank deposits; they are really a develop- 
ment fund. And the question is how much development for the 
sterling area as a whole can be financed by Britain each year. I am 
convinced that if this system is to go on working, the sterling area 
countries will sooner or later have to reach an agreement among 
themselves, first of all about the total amount, and secondly on 
how the limited resources available are to be shared out. 
—General Overseas Service 
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Subtopia, U.S.A. 


S it only greybeards, as Sir Hugh Casson suggests in his 
broadcast talk printed upon another page, who are 


worried about the problem of Stbtopia? This problem,” 


which has recently been ventilated in The Architectural 
Review and to which we have drawn attention in THE 
LISTENER, surely must seem to anyone with aesthetic feelings 
to be a serious one indeed. After all, were not the Town 
Planning Acts introduced largely to prevent the encroach- 


ment of industrial ugliness upon our country and have they - 


not had some measure of success, arriving, for example, in 
time to save Cambridge from the philistine if not in time to 
save Oxford? One has only to travel about England by train 
(or Scotland by motor bus) to see how many beautiful villages - 
are still left to us and how many wide stretches of lovely 
agricultural land, remarkable when one considers how thickly 
populated our island is. Yet one is conscious, especially in a 
motor car, how beauty can be devastated by the unsightly 
hoarding, by the ill-placed wires of grids and telegraph poles, 
by poorly designed public notices, by uncamouflaged rubbish 
piles, or undignified signs of one kind or another. Naturally 
people have differing ideas of what beauty is, but unless one 
tries to maintain standards of value then one might as well 


throw up one’s hands and resign oneself to wallowing in a — 


morass of dirty paper, peanut shells, and muck heaps. 

Of course Subtopia has its defenders. We tried to persuade 
ourselves long ago that grid lines and telegraph poles had a 
peculiar beauty of their own and now pundits are springing 
forward to defend the modern lamp standards. Perhaps we 
shall be informed soon that the slag heaps of Lancashire or 
South Wales are the foothills of modern civilisation and a 
pull-up-for-carmen the exemplar of twentieth-century folk 
art. Sir Hugh Casson explains to us that a sophisticated 
apologia for Subtopia is to call it “ pop art ’ which the middle- 


“aged are perverse to frustrate. The Americans, however, 
defend their urban ugliness on other grounds. 


It is contrary to the American way of life with its 


- passionate belief in the virtues of free enterprise to engage in 
general planning. They look back to Thomas Jefferson, who © 


built himself a beautiful house on a hilltop away from the city, 
as their revered social philosopher. They build themselves 
beautiful office blocks and skyscrapers and churches and if 
they make enough money they find themselves a house in 
the country and even fill it with antique furniture and second- 
hand china from the Old World for which there is an in- 
exhaustible market. But Main Street and the Neighbourhood 
are left to their own unordered devices. Assuredly we have . 
small right to criticise them. For at least their defence of 
Subtopia is logical—it is the price paid for the unrestricted — 
freedom of the individual in which they take pride. Our 


Subtopia, on the other hand, is simply the fruit of the ae - 


of ‘ don’t care’. 


_as commenting: 


his press conference: , 


THE RESULTS of the Fe ee 

spread comment. From West Germany, the independent Gener 

Anzeiger, which spoke of the outcome as ‘very bitter” for the 

Social Democratic Party’, was quoted as saying: & be 
It is “condemned to remain in. opposition for ‘oser ee 


years, in opposition to a party in which the German — voters ee 
have expressed their confidence for the third time. % eae : 


From France, the ince Catholic Le FiEags was: quoted 


We French have every ‘reason to be anise at Adstigues Ss. j 
victory. A man of the West, a European, has triumphed. He is ~ ae . 
also a friend of France, worthy of our esteem and of friendship. fe 


The independent right-wing [Aurore was quoted for the belief 


that, in addition to Dr. Adenauer’s personality, the success was 

due to West Germany’s ‘ firm wish to stay in the front line of the = 
battle for Europe, led along in a spirit of sincere Franco-German 3 
reconciliation ’. From the U.S. A. The New York Herald Tribune ar 
was quoted as saying: 


The victory of Chancélfor Adenauer is a resounding “aistear : 
- for Soviet propaganda and for those who believe that neutralist eng 
policies can somehow resolve the great questions of our time. Se 


From Poland, Zycie Warszawy was quoted : = 


Adenauer says he regards his victory as approval for his foreign A 
policy under the slogan ‘no experiments’. The West German 
community has been faced with the following alternative: either 
to continue in prosperity, precarious in the long run, at the cost 
of renouncing reunification; or to try to get out of remilitarisation 
and the atomic armaments impasse and to find a road which y 
would lead Germany to, reunification, The slogan ‘ no experi-_ 
ments’ has prevailed. 5 


Broadcasts from East Germany—which had repeatedly 


_appealed: ‘He who votes for Adenauer votes for atomic war ’, 


—attributed the results to ‘terror’ and ‘fraud’. The trade- 


_ union newspaper Tribuene spoke of the ‘most undemocratic 
elections since Hitler ?, and called on West German workers to 


wage an all-out ‘extra-parliamentary struggle against ies P 


monopolists, militarists, and fascists and their Adenauer ‘Party’. “ 
Neues Deutschland, which spoke of ‘ Hitlerite elections with a 
dash of Americanism ’ , was quoted as saying: - aa 


The use of all ae institutions, the Church’s unprecedented _ 
partisanship on the side of Adenauer’s C.D.U., and the un- mre 
scrupulous exploitation of surviving Nazi opinions, have paved 
the way for a policy which aims at intensifying political tensions 
and at deepening our Fatherland’s division. te 
“Moscow broadcasts claimed that the Social Democrats could = 

have done better had their | party waged a more active campaign ete 
unison with all opposition parties and had it not adopted a ‘ mis- 
taken position on certain vital issues ’. Moscow broadcasts claimed ~ 
that the outcome of the elections was due among other things to 


'* demagogic deception of the masses ’, ‘ terrorism of the C.D.U.’s y 


political opponents ’, and support from the Catholic Church and — 
the U.S.A. The absence of the Communist Party was said to be 
- proof of the ‘anti-democratic’ nature of the elections. But, peers = 
although the elections were over, the struggle would go on. ~ 
Events in the Middle East again loomed large. In addition to 

the warning given by Mr. Gromyko in the United Nations — 
Assembly that United States policy in the Middle East might lead iG 
to armed conflict which could spread outside the area, Moscow 
broadcasts continued to speak of American ‘ aggressive plans ee 
against Syria’. This was also the line taken by Syrian and 
Egyptian broadcasts. One Damascus broadcast emphasised that 
Soviet warnings to Turkey and Israel had made it clear thata 
local war in the Middle East might turn into a global one? 202m 
Damascus radio quoted the aan Pareles Minister as telling = 


The campaign fagaeeene by , Bee cliplea eaeaes } 
blatant breach of the UN. peeerict and a plain a pe of 
fledged aggression. . . . king of th 
jurisdiction has increased tension | in the Middle 
which threatens a third world war. 


that he pays more 
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‘THE ENGLISH AT TABLE 
PauL MAHER, who comes from Newfoundland, spoke about 


my own first English 
dinner. It was only a 


‘were waiting for some- 


I couldn’t say. Some 
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the English at table in the General Overseas Service. 

‘TI have come to the conclusion ’, he said, ‘ that in England it is 
not what you eat, but how you eat it that matters. The approach 
is everything. One can gorge turkey twice a week for life, and 
wipe his hand across his mouth at the finish. It will avail him 
nothing. Better my lord of the Manor, who daintily picks his 
kipper for half an hour, sighs a sigh of. contentment, nods a 
nod of general approval, and gallantly retires. He may not 
have eaten a lot, but he has eaten it well. He is filled, if not 
with food, at least with the satisfaction that never was a kipper 
so excellently consumed, nor with such grace the bones disposed. 
It will be noticed, too, 


attention to the eating 
than to the cooking. 
“I remember well 


few years ago. The 
forest of forks and 
knives and spoons, in- 
tent, malevolent, seemed 
to multiply each time 
I looked at them. And 
the faces of my com- 
panions bore a look of 
reverence I had never 
seen before outside a 
church. 

‘Although by now 
the soup was in our 
midst I felt certain we 


thing, though what ex- 
actly for the life of me 


hidden signal, perhaps, . 
some mysterious sign 
from some mysterious | ; 

place, indicating that now we could begin. At last it came, I never 
knew from where. But the lady at the top of the table bent slightly 
forward, picked up her spoon, brought it gracefully over her 


_ plate, and with an expert’s downward and outward movement 
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the meal had begun. It was a magnificent start. Nothing hurried, 
nothing bungled, but filled with a sweet serenity that calmed the 
digestion, relaxed the mind, increased the appetite, and set every- 
one perfectly at ease. I had never seen anything like it in all my 
life before. ; ' 

‘From good we went to better. Quietly, almost imperceptibly, 
like the start of a summer shower, a light conversation sprang up. 
First a word regarding England’s chances in the Test Match. 
Everyone agreed the English could win, but if they lost, well, they 
should do so with grace. That was the general opinion, and was 
generally-accepted. On the heels of this someone said, “ Do you 
know, it was seventy today in the City. I could have gone without 
my coat”. And all agreed he could have gone without his coat, 
particularly as it was seventy in the City. + 

‘As we drew near the end of the meal I became a trifle 


' apprehensive. Was there some sort of ritual attached to the 


finish, as there had been at the start? Would it be flying in 
the face of common culture simply to put down my fork and say 
“that’s that ”? I remember now distinctly dabbling with the last 
few bits of apple tart, looking up under shaded eyes, testing the 
ground. I decided not to finish first, in case this caused undue pain 
to my host. So I spun out the sweet like a man spins out his last 


collar, turning it over and back again. In this cunning fashion I 


allowed myself to be approached and overtaken by the man on my 


u Hear That? 


Horse buses in Piccadilly, London, in 1904 
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left, and at the end I finished third, out of a total of eight. 
_ ‘Now I, too, have fallen under the English way at table. And 
it is dinner-time, I think, that brings out the state of my con- 
version, With a solemnity almost pathetic to watch I wield 
the gleaming carving knife, cutting the roast against the grain, 


my family sit as straight as ram-rods, silent and proud. And 


as we eat, and I look round, I cannot quite believe that it was 
ever different ’. 


MEMORIES OF THE HORSE BUS 

“Sixty years ago’, said FREDERICK WILLIS in a Home Service 
talk, ‘two horses could transport thirty people from suburban 
to central London quicker than a motor bus could do it today. 
Of course, if everybody 
had owned a carriage 
and pair in those days 
this would have been 
impossible, but today, 
when so many people 
own a motor-car, we 
have brought ourselves 


is one of the penalties 
of the Improved 
Standard of Living. 

‘But I am speaking 
of the days when Lon- 
don Transport did not 
exist, and it was a free- 
for-all fight for busi- 
ness between about ten 
separate bus companies. 
I can remember most 
of them—The Road 
Car Company, Tilling’s 
of Peckham, Ball’s of 
Brixton, The General, 
The Royal Blue, The 
Favourite, The Star, 
and other fancy names. 
“Sree. They were all painted 
in different colours and covered with advertisements, so that it 
was not easy for a foreigner to know whether Piccadilly was an 
advertisement for pickles, or Sapolio (the Magic Cleanser) a place 
of destination. The official stopping places were mainly outside 
pubs ”, which was as it should be, for the bus was the poor 
relation of the stage coach. 

‘There were no bus queues. From seven-thirty to eight-thirty 
in the morning, and six-thirty to seven-thirty at night were the 
rush hours when at some points it was only superior strength or 
strategy that got you on a bus at all; during the rest of the day 
it was easy. It was an age of competition, but all regular busmen 
united in an abiding hatred of the pirate bus. Pirate buses were, 
indeed, the outlaws of the bus world. They had no regular routes, 
but swooped down wherever they thought extra business was to 
be had. The conductor gave no tickets and carried no money bag, 
but kept the cash in his pocket. Like everybody else in those days 
conductors had to show results, and a regular conductor’s heart 
sank when he saw a pirate ahead that meant another competitor. 

‘Inside the horse bus it was very dark owing to the small 
windows being partly obscured by transparent advertisements and 
notices. At night they were illuminated by oil lamps, which did 
not improve matters very much. The best you could do in the way 
of reading was to study the advertisements. I read them so 
often that they are still fresh in my memory: here a religious 
organisation warned you, “ The Wages of Sin is Death”, and 
there the bus company told you to “ Beware of Pickpockets ”. 
As a boy I used to wonder how a pickpocket had the heart 
to carry on his business with that “Wages of Sin” notice 


to a standstill. But that - 


466 
before his eyes. Our Dumb Friends’ League asked you to “ stop 


the bus as seldom as possible as the restarting is a great strain 


upon the horses”: accordingly, no young man ever stopped a 
bus but jumped on and off while it was in motion ’. 


THE SYMBOL OF THE SNAKE 

‘Early man’, said ANIL DE SILVA in ‘London Calling Asia’, 
‘made gods of the things he loved or feared. The Mother Goddess 
and the trees were two things he loved. Snake worship however is 
mostly based on fear, for man feared snakes which were, and 
still are in some parts even now, the cause of the death of 
thousands of people. Man naturally regarded serpents with awe; 
they bring swift death, they glide about almost miraculously, they 
are beautiful and terrifying. Serpent worship was widespread 
through the world: the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Germans, the 
Scandinavians, and other people of Europe and south-east Asia 
practised this cult. Even today in India and other parts the snake 
festival is celebrated and stone images of snakes are kept under 
the shade of the pipal tree, this same tree which was shown in the 
clay tablets of 5,000 


years ago. 
‘In the South 
American _ civilisa- 


tions of the Aztecs 
and the Mayas the 
serpent was a power- 
ful god. In China, 
too, the serpent was 
used in legends and 
in their art there 
she is a goddess, the 
White Snake. The 
symbol of the ser- 
pent and the bird 
occurs in all early 
Chinese bronzes; in- 
deed this motif is 
seen in Egypt and 
Greece. In Thessaly 
the stork and the ser- 
pent were associated 
because snakes were 
sO numerous that the 
people protected the teeth 
stork which killed 
the serpents. 

“In representing the serpent in art, most civilisations showed 
them in three ways: first, purely animal, then half animal half 
human, and later human with a hood behind their heads. Why the 
serpent is represented in this way is not certain, but most probably 
in India, at any rate, the last form was used when the artist 
wanted to depict not the serpent god itself but the actual king or 
members of the serpent tribes. 

‘The Nagas in India were a very powerful clan at one time. 
They are shown in all the early reliefs, going in procession to 
worship the pipal tree, or, in their courts, the king is shown 
with five or eight hoods behind his head, while the other members 
of the clan have only one. Today the Nair or Naga clan of 
Malabar still make up the hair of their children in the form of 
a serpent’s hood. This clearly links them with the sculpture that 
goes back 2,300 years. 

“In Greece the snake cult was widespread and forms of this 
cult survived down to Christian times, where in Epeiros in a 
sacred wood of Apollo snakes believed to have sprung from the 
dragon of Delphi were tended by a priestess who fed them on 
honey cakes, and it was a sign of good luck if they ate them 
readily. Herodotus says that when the Persians were attacking 
Athens the sacred snake kept in the shrine of Erechtheus 
mysteriously vanished and reconciled the people to evacuate the 
city. Plutarch tells us, too, that the ancients believed that the 
snake was associated with the heroes more intimately than any 
other animal, for the Greek hero cult originated- in the worship of 
the dead, and snakes were often depicted as the spirits of the dead. 
As in India and other parts of Asia, the snakes were fed by 
people, generally the peasants, for they were thought of as either 
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Double-headed serpent (Aztec or Mixtec), made of turquoise mosaic on wood, with shell-encrusted 


and jaws, in the British Museum 
From ‘ The Art of Ancient Mexico’; by Franz Feuchtwanger (Thames and Hudson) 
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protectors or guardians of the house, city, or treasure. And to 
this day there are banks in the West which have snakes pictured 
on their currency ’. ; 


A PAYING GUEST IN JAPAN 

WILLIAM WATSON who lived au pair with a Japanese family 
spoke of his experiences in the Home Service. ‘ I took to Japanese 
ways—the life of the straw mat as they call it—wonderfully well,’ 
he said.-‘I slept on the floor, my head on a bean-filled pillow, 
squatted on the floor with only an occasional fidget (“Do put 
your legs straight, we know Europeans have short thighs”), took 
my turn in the family bath water. ““ Now remember ”, my hostess 
explained, “‘ to wash all the soap off your body before you enter, 
and please be punctual when you are called; we all have to be 
fitted in”. Every morning as I left for work my hostess bowed, 
kneeling in the porch. “Please return”, she said. And soon I 
was able to give the proper reply: “I shall soon be back ”. 

‘In a few days the shoe routine at least had become second 
nature. I left my 
large shoes in the 
family row on the 
stone floor of the 
porch, looking like 
battleships among 
destroyers, and 
stepped up into the 
house in my stock- 
inged feet. A careful 
upbringing, try as I 
might, prevented me 
from copying the 
Japanese habit of 
slipping in and out 
of shoes leaving the 
laces tied, and I am 
sure I blushed as I 
fumbled in front of 
my kneeling hostess 
who was bowing 
welcome or farewell, 
while laces knotted, 
and pens, pencils, 
pocket book show- 
ered on the floor. In 

; ‘ that pleasant phrase 
used on every occasion “ Please take your time” I felt an irony 
which I am sure was not intended. 

‘It is a particular indignity in Japan to be discovered with a 
hole in one’s sock—rather let it be a hole in one’s shoe. My 
darning was clearly inadequate and the socks sold in the shops 
were all too small. I solved the problem by wearing two pairs, 
both ultimately holed, but in different places. Towards the end 
of my stay a triple covering threatened. I noticed an odd detach- 
ment from some of the tyranmies of western dress. In trains, 
jackets as well as shoes would be removed very readily. The 
relation of jacket to underlying shirt seemed no different from 
that of trousers to what underlies them. In hot weather I some- 
times saw trousers suspended on hooks beside the passengers’ seats, 

“In the evening I sat at table with the family, and over the 
blare of the wireless—grandfather would not allow it to be 
switched off—recounted the mysterious doings of my day, com- 
pared Japanese and English domesticity in every detail, answered 
the constant questions from the women about the enviable status 
of women in England. Grandmamma peeled and distributed fruit. 
Grandfather occasionally broke in with a difficult question about 
the wholesale chemical business in England, or asked me to name 
the subject of the broadcast that was going on. When I mistook an 
excerpt from a Senate debate for a boxing match he laughed until 
he wept. Yoshio, his grandson, would slip away to the western 
room to play Ravel or Debussy on his piano. “y 

‘I need not have been surprised at his enthusiasm. Everywhere 


‘in Japan there is an unaffected love of western music. Students’ 


cafés in Tokyo and Kyoto play the music of our classical 
composers for their customers ’. 


-s CY 0 

HE ten ‘years since independence’ have been good as 
for India. Democracy is working, the national income 
is going up, education is spreading. Hindu laws have 
been brought up to date; treating people as Untouchables 
has been made a criminal offence. Wherever an Indian turns in 
his society, he can see progress. 

One might have thought there would be a good deal of com- 
placency, that on occasions like Independence Day everybody 
would pat everybody else on the back. It is not so: far from it. 


At the moment most people are desperately worried, wondering 
how the second five-year plan is to be put through. The country 


has rallied itself for sacrifice. This year’s budget is the stiffest 


thing in history, as stiff as if in England taxes had been raised by 


£600,000,000 or £700,000,000, all in one go. A rich man is more 
heavily taxed in India today than anywhere else in the world. 
If he is a man of property, and also pays his. taxes honestly, then 
between wealth tax, expenditure tax, income tax, and capital 


gains tax, he must expect normally to end the year poorer than - 
he began it, however hard he works. The middle-class man is 


about as heavily taxed as in England, but for his money he gets 
neither a free health service nor university scholarships for his 
clever children. Even the poor pay taxes that often go up to 


25 per cent. on such necessities of life as. cloth and eee. 


Deprivation paisa Borne fe 
The Indian public is as willing to make honbces as any. There’ 
is perhaps no other democratic country in the world which is © 


building itself’ up at the cost of so much deprivation voluntarily © 


borne. The Congress has never promised the voter jam at any 
time before the day after tomorrow, yet the electorate has steadily 
voted Congress. What worries people is that, despite taxation so 


severe that it has become as popular a topic of conversation as 


prohibition, nearly one third of this year’s capital programme + 
still has to be financed by deficit financing—that is, in the end, 
by note printing. They are worried, too, because of the foreign 
exchange crisis, although foreign exchange is guarded as if it 
were the country’s honour. There is no allowance for travelling — 
abroad, and people cannot even go abroad for medical treatment, 
unless it is certified that their disease cannot be treated in India. 

Imports of consumer goods have been cut to the bone: whisky, 
tinned cheese, watches, and such-like are no longer allowed in at 
all. But still the sterling balances are running out at a rate that 
will bring them down to the absolute statutory minimum of 
£225,000,000 within a few months. . 

In these circumstances there has been a fair amount of 


- criticism that the second plan is too grandiose. It is about two- 


and-a-half times as big as the first plan, taking the public and 
private sectors together, and it aims at an increase in the national 
income of 25 per cent. where the first plan only aimed at 11 per 
cent., though it actually achieved 18 per cent. One can argue 
endlessly about how high India’s resources permit it to aim, and 
one can certainly point to various items in the plan which are 


_ desirable but not of the first priority. These could and should have 


been postponed. Indeed, now that the pinch has come, many of 
them are being postponed. Cultural delegations are being pruned, 
for instance; the railways are not going to build any more fine 
stations or new air-conditioned coaches; and there are going to 
be fewer new office buildings in Delhi, although Delhi needs more 
office : space badly. Doubtless more still could, and probably will, 


__ be dropped. Such items as dental clinics and new transmitters for 


radio stations, unexceptionable in themselves, clearly cannot 
compete for priority with fertilisers or railway wagons. 

But, when all this is said, the fact still remains that the core of 
the fre the steam and the power and the education, the irrigation 


and the transport and the new industry, is much the greater part. 
LF (Toc cut into = at all severely could be oa: It might slow 


at hata | MAURICE. ‘LINKIN on India’s economic plans — 
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down fatally the whole process by pend Tndia i is being changed 


from a country where people do as their fathers did before them 
into one where people accept and even welcome change. And if 
the Indian economy is to develop quickly enough to be able at last’ 
to pull its people up out of poverty, they have to welcome change. 
The old ways can only perpetuate their poverty. They have to 
take the new one. 

That is the heart of the Indian dilemma. If the plan i is cut until 
it costs no more than the Indian tax-payer can pay and India’s 


foreign exchange can previde for, then it will be too small to - 
provide for the increasing population, to allow for the needs of 


future investment, to pay for such modern necessities as education 
and health, and still to offer hope for some lightening of the 


burden poverty places upon the life of the ordinary citizen, his 


inadequate food and appalling housing. On the other hand, if the 
plan is not cut, there is the risk of inflation and of simply running 
out of foreign exchange altogether. Prices have gone up by 14 
per cent. in the last month and by 84 per cent. in the past year, 
and not even using up the sterling balances altogether would meet 


all the plan’s demands for foreign exchange. 


It may be suggested, as it is suggested by some people in India, 


_ that the real answer is not a big plan but family planning. The 


Government of India is certainly keen on family planning: there 
is an allocation of several million pounds for it in the plan, and 
clinics are gradually being opened even in remote areas. More- 


over, most people in India do not have the religious objections to 


family planning so many have in Europe. Nevertheless, and what- 
ever one may think about the possibilities of family planning as an 
answer in the long run, it cannot help very much over the next 
few years. It is beginning to spread in the middle classes, but it 
will not spread in the villages until someone invents a contra- 
ceptive which is easy, very cheap, and does not require privacy, 
-an oral contraceptive in fact. Meanwhile, it is likely that such 
measures as the successful national anti-malaria campaign will 
cut the death-rate quicker than the steadily widening sense ‘of 
parental obligation to their children will cut the birth-rate. In 
the immediate future the problem the increasing population poses 
for Indian planning is likely to become worse, not better, as the 
rate of increase creeps up as one can expect it to do, from 14 per 


cent. to 14 per cent., perhaps over even 2 per cent. After all, in. 


neighbouring Ceylon, it is well over 2 per cent. 


One Room and Well Water 
Actually, on the standards of richer countries, the Indian plan 
is not even really very big. India is spending, over five years, 


about twice as much as the United Kingdom spends in one year, 


and India has seven-and-a-half times as many people. In other 
words, every ‘year England invests about eighteen times as much 
per citizen as India will do if the plan is carried out in full; 

yet India is so poor that even this small investment is more than 
it can afford without more foreign assistance than it has so far 
been given. When politicians in India talk about the need to 
restrain consumption, they are not asking their people to do 
without television sets or three-bedroomed houses: they are asking 
them to live in one room and think they are lucky to have that, 
or to go on managing for their drinking water with a well which 
runs dry in the hot weather, or to buy two shirts instead of three 
in a year. 

There is another difficulty about cutting the Indian plan: even 
beyond the fact that it already only represents an investment of 
less than £2°10s. per head per year, the plan all fits together. It 
has not got a lot of bits one can chop off and still go on with the 
rest unaffected. For example, if India is ever to solve its foreign 
exchange problem, it must make its own machinery, and export 
such engineering goods as bicycles and sewing machines to its 
neighbours. India’s relatively cheap labour, its very cheap steel, 


ane te beet its Peogiphical position, ai 
comparable to its reserves of 
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industrial revolution as it has been 1 
is to develop one must have enough steel to develop it with, and 


ore, make the development of | engi 
Britain’ s; but if engineering 


if steel production is to be built up the railways must be able to 
carry all the extra millions of tons of coal and iron ore and 
finished steel itself. And if the railways are to do that, there must 
be not just new lines and new wagons ‘and new locomotives, but 
new mills to make the lines and new workshops to mend the 
wagons and new foundries for the castings for the locomotives. 

So one finishes with the programmes which are the very heart | 
of the plan; for an expansion of crude steel output to 6,000,000 
tons, for an expenditure of over £900,000,000 on the railways, 
and for all sorts of ancillary expenditure on forges and foundries 
and heavy machine-moulding shops. It all uses scarce foreign 
exchange, though some of it, like the Russian and British steel 
plants, or the World Bank loan to the railways, is on credit. 
Some of it may in the end have to be cut, as already some plans 
for more electricity are having to’ be stretched out over more 
years. But such cuts are especially difficult for government to 
contemplate, because essentially they solve this time’s problems 
only by making next time’s problems worse. 


Changing the Villager 

The complex of steel and transport and. machinery-making is 
an obvious example of the difficulty of cutting deep without 
maiming the patient. One can see other, more subtle, perhaps 
more important examples in the countryside. Making Indian 
agriculture more productive is not just a matter of changing an 
occasional practice, of substituting the transplanting of paddy to 
sowing it broadcast, or getting the villager to inseminate his cow 
artificially. The villager himself has to be changed. He has to 
learn to calculate costs against returns so that he will try some- 
thing new without having to be guaranteed a profit of 100 per cent. 
He has to be given enough knowledge to be able to see for himself 
whether what the agricultural officer is saying about fertilisers or 
improved seed is true or not. He has to be freed from the tyranny 
of having to keep up with the Joneses, so that he will spend less 
of his money on weddings and funerals and put more of it into 
wells or contour terracing; and, before all this, he has to have 
good enough food and good enough health to do the extra 
weeding, ploughing, levelling, and stump-uprooting that so many 
farms need. So one has to have more schools, more D.D.T. against 
malaria, a great deal more productive credit, more seed farms, 
tens of thousands of demonstration plots, and thousands upon 
thousands of new veterinary and co-operative inspectors. 

One can, of course, have all these separately—a demonstration 
plot here, a co-operative society there, a school in a third place. 
It is cheaper, it places less strain on the inadequate supplies of 
trained manpower. Administratively, certainly, the scattered way, 
one thing here and one thing there, makes everything easy. Its 
only trouble is that it does not work. The villager goes on as 
before. He may be a little healthier if his village has-a dispensary, 
or a little better off if it has been given a road; but you can really 
change his ways only if he gets a whole series of new things at 
once, so that he may reject one or two and still eee from 
enough to show him that change can help him. 

Recently, for instance, my work took me to Kiétaput and 
Bastar, areas still so tribal and so little changed that they 
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as Beaten to. India’s * 


' ways and its dialect and its mind, the trickle of change will | 


e 


quiet, as when villagers tell you they will not vote for their M.P. 


are an anthropologist’s dream. In Koraput many of the villages — 


form themselves into co-operatives, where all the land is owned 


by the village as a whole though it is worked by individuals.’ 


Workers have come from all over India to help the aborigi- 
nals make a success of this new experiment. There are about 
150 of them for the 300 villages on which they are concen- 
trating. Many of them are much less skilled than the regular 


officers of government departments, but there are many more — 


than there could possibly be of government officials for that num- 
ber of villages, and to some extent they make up in devotion 
for what they lack in skill. I found that they had seen clearly the 
need to tackle everything at once. To take just one aspect: the 


-money-lenders. If the Gond of Koraput is to understand how 


much he i is exploited by the ne ri must be educated, 


_ improved. He must learn 


very close to the ground indeed. Sometimes it takes forms that _ 


same advance to democracy. — 


unanimous view of everybody concerned. In the past, the villager — 


Spe Sasvon* The 


cast, and he must not go. 
work to do in the fields. 
Perhaps he must do m 
stands fully on his own f he | 
against the village bully, ho no er gives chickens to Pie sub- 
inspector of police or finds his main solace in. drink, Certainly 
he must be protected from Koraput’s terrible malaria, so that he 
will not be on a sick bed when his fields need ploughing or thar Ds 
vesting. In short, everything must be done at once. fn \ A 2 
The lesson was repeated in the community project in a8 - : ve 
neighbouring district of Bastar. Here the effort is official, govern- - a 
mental, but the lesson is the ‘same. The schools and the new — 
irrigation channel, the health visitor and the anti-malaria doctor, 
are not all separate bits of. improvement but parts of one pro- 
gramme. This programme has already gone so far that the tribes- 
man is beginning to think that the dispensary doctor may be better 
than the witch doctor. He is beginning, too, to send his own boys ~~ 
to become teachers and village level workers, instead of always — 
importing them from outside. This is perhaps the biggest change 
of all. Once those who are trying to change the villager are them- _ 
selves sons and daughters of the village, people who know its 


become a flood, as it is already doing in the Punjab. 
The very success of what is being done in Koraput ae Bastar 
brings one back to India’s central problem of how to pay for it 
all. Community projects, credit for co-operative villages, national — 
anti-malaria campaigns, all cost money, more money than the | 
revenue of Koraput and Bastar produces. Medicines and jeeps 
and equipment cost foreign exchange which many districts do not 
earn. Plans are having perpetually to be held up or cut down for 
lack of resources, and this in a country which is now a democracy, 
in which the electorate is becoming more conscious of its: power — 
every day. ? See : ae 


The New Sense of Pawerd é: E 
Sometimes this new sense of power takes dramatic feng like es 

the defeats of Ministers which occur at election times, or the — 

demonstrations which end up in police firing. Sometimes it is 


again, because he does not come near them between elections; or 
M.P.s talk in, a way that shows they have been keeping their ears 


many people condemn as regional, as when the Assamese have’ Sate, 
a general strike so as to force the government of India to put 
the refinery for their oil in their state, though it is almost certainly — 


uneconomic to do so. Sometimes it takes forms somewhat incon- 


venient for the public, as when government servants talk, GF, Sos 0s “i 
strikes. But all of this, the Bind. and the bad alike, is part of the 


‘India has never been wicca at the village level. Thiet » 
have always been committees of the caste and village elders to 
deal with most local affairs. Villagers always like decisions not to 
be taken by one man, or even by a majority, but_ to be thes 


was usually content to leave matters that went beyond his village — 
to the government. That is so no longer. Now he wants to have 
his say in running the nation too. The plan cannot be cut in Delhi _ 
offices and left at that. Today the elector, the villager of Koraput _ mi 
and of Bastar, has to be ge too. Third phasic 2 : 
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a. SIR HUGH CASSON on American architecture today 
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_OING to America is rather like being involved in a and run national parks, and such imaginative large-scale build- 
' road accident or an air-raid. When ‘it is all over there ing projects as Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, or Rockefeller Centre, 
is the same exhaustion, the same exhilaration, the same New York, or the T.V.A. are rightly regarded as wonders of 
Le aa, urge to tell everybody what happened. This is not, the modern world. Even the famous gridiron plan of so many 
_____ however, going to be a travel talk—nor, as it should be, a thank- American towns has its visual as well as its functional virtues. 
: you letter to my recent hosts: the spectacular scenery of America To stand in the centre of a city and to see its streets run right 


is after all as famous as the inexhaustible friendliness of and left straight to the horizon is an unforgettable experience. If 


of the less attractive aspects of the : 
_ American scene asI sawit. ~~ 
eing an architect, I went to 
America primarily to see architecture 
—the United States has become for 
architects the twentieth - century 
SS equivalent of the eighteenth-century 
Grand Tour—and I was lucky enough 
to see some of the most handsome, 
exciting, and technically inventive ~ 
buildings that you could hope to see 
anywhere. Since the war America has 
been possessed by a passion—I nearly 
said panic—for building, which in 
the ten years of its booming, clatter- 
ee ing life has transformed the appear- 
_—— ance of every city in‘ the land, and 
has stimulated architects and engi- 
neers into prodigies of individual and 
~ adventurous effort. ‘ 
Unfortunately, however, it takes 
more than beautiful buildings to make 
-' a beautiful city. No building is an 
island, and in a city the space be- 
tween buildings and the relationship 
of one building to another are just as ; = 
important as the quality of each fee 
individual building:- and it is just 
this problem that the Americans, it 
seems to me, have. 
failed so far to solve, 
and failed so badly 
that you could al- 
~ most say that while 
they now possess the 
most beautiful build- 
‘ings in the world 
they also possess, 
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by Sir Hugh Casson 
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Two impressions of American Subtopia, 


Americans. Instead I want to discuss, ungratefully, perhaps, one these past achievements were not enough they would claim that 


most thinking Americans are 
now agreed that the policy of visual 
laissez-faire is out of date; that 
here and there attempts are being 
made to fight suburban blight and 
down-town decay and to create city 
centres that really are centres and not 
just street corners; that more and 
more schools of architecture and plan- 
ning are studying seriously the prob- 
lems of townscape and civic environ- 
ment. 

All this is true enough, but mean- 
while the mess goes on growing and 
not enough people seem to care. 
Obviously there are many reasons for 
this, not least among them the 
pressure of the post-war building 
boom and the terrifying demand of 
the automobile, a modern monster as 
many-headed and insatiable as: any. 
medieval dragon, that daily gobbles 
up for its needs more and more land, 
and leaves everywhere behind it a 
trail of squalor and large-scale litter 
of every size and description. 

But there are other reasons more 
fundamental even than these—among 
them the resistance of a highly com- 
\ petitive society to 
any sort of plan- 


ning or control; 
the faith that eco- 
nomics determine 
our environment 
and they are too 
sacred to be ques- 
tioned; the belief 


with some notable exceptions, the ugliest towns. ‘If, in other that all land is a source of speculation and that whatever promises 


words, you want to see that sort of man-made ugliness that has wealth is therefore good; that advertising and exploitation and 

‘been called and now answers to the name of Subtopia, in its industrialisation are barometers of prosperity and therefore of 

most widespread and virulent form, you will find it today in human happiness; finally, perhaps most powerful of all, the old 

Roa Main Street, U.S.A., and its approaches—endless, hopeless miles pioneering attitude that there is always plenty of room over the 


of suburban housing draped in wires and cables, shacks and hill, and if you do make a mess, well, move on and leave it to 


Some of these points of view may be less admirable than 


hoardings, rotting car cemeteries, and decayed building lots. somebody else to clear up, because America is smart enough and 
' What makes it all so disheartening is that practically nobody rich enough to lick any problem when in due course it gets round 
seems to be doing anything about it, or even to be aware that — to it. 
something should be done about it. : ¢ 
I do not expect that remark to go unchallenged. Most others; but at least they are active, definite, passionate reasons, 
Americans would perhaps justifiably claim that they were doing and so much better than that foggy, nerveless acquiescence 
. more than most people,-if not to master the motor-car-dominated which so often in Europe masquerades as intelligent detach- 
ni he - environment of our times, at least to come to terms with it. They ment. But even if we accept the reasons for the mess, must we 
a will point out their parkways and clover leaves, their elaborate accept the mess itself? 
' systems of traffic circulation, their multi-storey car parks, 
A. ; = fy 


But nobody asked you to accept it, you will say. Who am I 
suburban shopping centres, drive-in churches, banks and cinemas a self-confessed, superficial tourist, to criticise? And why do we 


_-—s«~and very ingenious and efficient all these devices are. It is true, Europeans always seem to be more uneasy about what goes on in 
too, that some of the beautifuily landscaped, beautifully kept and America than the Americans are? 
~ : th 


_ painted suburbs—oh, that miraculous, shining white paint every- 
_ where!—could 


a) 


ath? ~ 


To these questions the answer must be that to Europe America 
hardly be bettered; and the admirably planned is not just a New World, it is our New World, and if it fails or 


*Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, one of America’ s ‘imaginative large-scale 


building Projects? 


disappoints then the disappointne is personal to us. And some 

of us—is it only the middle-aged and over?—cannot help feeling 

iG that what makes the ugliness of, say, Los Angeles or Indianapolis 
a eS or Detroit so alarming is not so much its hopeless, hapless 
ane endlessness, nor even the apathy of the citizens who endure it, 
arn but the suspicion that here—like it or lump it—is for all of us 
° the city of the future. Indeed, the American way of life, its’ 
clothes, food, language, and habits, i is now so well known through- 

out the world, so attractive in its dynamism and high spirits, so 

en. easily imitable—as many of its best features should rightly be— 
that it is hard to see how American Subtopia, thriving upon 
indifference, will not eventually conquer the world. 
ca All the more reason, some will say, for giving up the battle 


here as well as there. To fight Subtopia, so runs this argument, is _ 


merely a refusal to face facts, to indulge in day-dreaming for the 
past. It is a harmless hobby for greybeards, Some People even 
defend Subtopia as a type of vigorous folk art—or ‘pop art ’— 
to be fostered or at least not frustrated in its growth. There are 
those, too, who support it as a Sort of three-dimensional action 


painting, part of the present natural reaction to be found in con- | 


temporary painting, writing, acting, and even dress, against the 

“4 daintiness, charm, and artificial elegance of Periods tae teeny 
. past. 

There is some fragment of truth in ‘these arguments, perverse 

and over-sophisticated as they are. A juke box, flashing and 

jerking to itself in a corner like some odious television person- 


ality, is in its vulgar Vitality perhaps a genuine piece of mid- | 


century ‘pop art’, and to have it beautifully and elegantly 

designed would be ludicrous. A vulgar thing should look vulgar. 
: But a suburban street draped with wires and hoardings, dumps 
and shacks, with blown paper and rusty fencing, is, I submit, not 
folk art. It is not even spiv art. It is a symptom ‘of mediocrity, 
of passivity, of ‘couldn’t-care-lessitude’, as degrading as it is. 
repellent. 


_ Subtopia was never used in America. When I asked my friends 
_ and colleagues there how it was that they could see their splendid, 
one! buildings put up in surroundings that would make a 


iy 


Subtopia, nor do hey a 


~ town of Stevenage and make hoardings and neon signs - work 


I found it encouraging to note that this ‘ folk art ’ defence for — 


poe: to apt ea it, If be 3 


to vate easy the ial s of American cities is & 
point when it will be beyond correction and gene 
growing up who have known and will expect nothing 

What really does matter, ‘it. eems to me—in fe 
as pei ee that everybody s : 


order, call: it igiat you wil prac you cannot “Tet. it pee: ee * a 
you are ready to deal with it, and that the best ways: of destroying — , 
it are the constructive and not the repressive ways, Take two. 
examples, wirescape and hoa rdings. If, as seems to be the case 
in America, there is no prospect of getting wires and cables under- e 
ground because, it is alleged, nobody will pay the cost and the — 
local authority is too nervous to enforce any law about it, mead 55 an 
it be accepted in such droopy and such casual form? ‘Why AOE: i> ee 
take it over and use it as an element in townscape? With a litle = 
skill and imagination a whole new and interesting sky pattem 
could be evolved, weaving thirty feet above the standardised = 
roof lines and giving architects new opportunities - in a new aaa oo 
dimension. — 


Then there are hoardings and sky signs, obviously out of place a gt et a 


in the country but welcome in the town centre to give sparkle and ie 
colour and interest. Need they be left to the haphazard siting of = 
separate advertisers? Why not follow the example of the new is 


attractively for their living? Place and design them so. that: by | 
night zones of darkness and half ‘light contrast with sudden bursts 
of brilliance, and by day the lettering and colours are related : 
directly to the buildings on which they are placed. ms s cA 
Finally, and best of all, there is always the short-term, quick- ee 
result treatment of camouflage—tree-planting and paint—devices .. eieatan 


in which the Americans excel. There is no need to throw upone’s 


hands in despair or to surrender. Somehow or other we have to — 
get hold of this self-created environment and shake it into shape. 
This is not a matter of taste; it is a matter of believing that there 
is a value in lucidity and order and the passionate pursuit of = 
standards of beauty; and that to ignore them or to stifle them is 


to condemn ourselves, i in the New World and the Old, ‘to 5 Jasting 
~ mediocrity.—Home Service" Aer AS 
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_ By the fiery cobalt, the unimaginable water. PS AO See aes ee 
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_ A lust of grace, grown green and branching over art oh ; ner, 
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- To a thunder green blots into the sharp air Jee 
And dulls the dragonfly where it whirred and flashed. See he 


ae And I, great grasshopper, pried angel here - pels 
‘Assembled for a summer, am half enmeshed ~ aoe 
In that sap of Violencetieresas its eres fire. * 
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- WANT to explore this part of the industrial background 


just because I find it perplexing. Competition and’ co-opera- 
| tion seem to be opposed; both have merits; can they pull 
_together, or must they be antitheses? ax: 
Certainly, in this competitive world, our standards of life 
depend upon our offering better value than our foreign com- 
_ petitors. Certainly we must have a progressive outlook and an 
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_-——s aggressively competitive frame of mind, That eager competitive 
> ~— outlook is one half of productivity. But, equally, we must cut 
e. _ out waste of men, materials, machinery, and transport, every- 
ae thing—duplication of all kinds. Only by co-operation can men 
eae _and machines and money be most fruitfully used; that is the 
a @ other half of productivity. Must we choose, or can we have both 


in this generation and in this country—here, and now? 
as Almost every American will say that the spur of competition 
is what has made his country so formidable, that the Sherman 
Act and its increasingly rigorous interpretation, with its ruthless 
a attachment to individuality and efficiency rather than sentiment, 
. _ has paid, that cartels and price agreements invariably are obstruc- 

tive and that the same form of completely free enterprise is the 

medicine that industry in Britain and elsewhere needs. Most of 
__us in Europe feel that is too facile a diagnosis. . 


ay 7 : . 


_. Advantages of Compulsory Freedom a 
What are the main advantages to us of unlimited competition, 
of compulsory freedom, of restraint on restrictions? I believe 
that the first advantage of competition in the present circum- 
o _ stances is speed; speed in making a decision, and speed in execut- 
ie ing it. In a competitive economy the race is to the swift, or rather 
a . _ to the swiftest—he who gets there first will win. That applies 
ie in invention, in development, in delivery, in salesmanship, in all 
' sorts of ways, and in industry we are not quick enough, decisive 
‘enough, urgent enough in what we are doing. Whether or not 
Bo? >> it is achieved by cut-throat competition within the minimum of 
i: - Queensberry rules, speed needs that competitive frame of mind. 
3 There must be some enemy in sight who has to be overcome. The 
real enemy, in fact, is time—time which is so seldom on our side} 
time, the relentless antagonist of progress—but if a more visible 
_enemy is necessary, a Competitor who has realised how important 
time is, then let us ensure he can be there. A competitor is 
- stimulating, gives that spur of urgency; his absence leaves a gap. 
¥ But it does more than that. When people have to consult to- 
gether before any action can be taken, however much they may 
gain in the collective wisdom of several instead of the impulsive 
rashness of one, they will certainly lose time. Consultation has 
. . many overwhelming advantages, but necessarily it means delay; 
: rugged individualism avoids that. In many a firm and industry— 
as nationally—we have so complete a system of consultation, with 
such a hierarchy of committees, not of two or three people but 
ten or twenty or more, whose consent and agreement have to be 
- obtained before common action is taken, that rather than securing 
the benefit of collective wisdom our pace becomes that of the 
slowest. We spend so long in convincing other people of the 
_rightness of our views that by the time they are convinced our 
views are already out of date. That is democracy for its own 
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Se sake, not seeing where it is leading. 

: Voluntary consultation with other people does not need to 
ae involve agreement, need not be an abdication of responsibility 
= and authority. Acting within accepted rules is one thing, at least 
= so long as you retain freedom to act in your own time and accept 


the risks of faulty judgement; enforced consultation without 
freedom to act until authority has been received from others to 
- whom you owe no particular allegiance is. another. Equally, by 
the extent to which you share authority and responsibility with com- 
petitors through a trade association, you deny your own responsi- 
bility and authority and you rely less on your own judgement. 


‘ 


We in British industry today are constantly meeting complaints 
from overseas of a lack of flexibility, of unwillingness to change 
our methods, to consider our customers, of slowness in deliveries, 
of delays losing us orders, of poor service by competitive 
standards. We are held to be satisfied with our considerable 
success instead of striving for perfection. These complaints cannot 
all be ignored as special pleading; full order books are not the 
whole of the answer when we take too long to deliver; part of it 
is too much system, too much consideration, too little decision. 
In my own industry as in others, when we have full order books, 


~ so have manufacturers in other countries. If foreign buyers place 


excessive orders with us it is because they know there is a shortage, 
and naturally enough. they place heavy orders with our competitors 
at the same time. When they are overstocked and reduce their 
demand on us, our competitors have the same troubles. Yet both 
_ in slack and in busy times British industry is said to take longer. 
If this generalisation has any substance, internal organisation must 
be largely to blame, and internal organisation includes a frame of 
mind, this sense of urgency, or its absence. I believe that our 
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dangerous reputation for. inflexibility cOmes in part from bureau-— 


cratic methods throughout industry itself—methods based on too 
‘much consultation, on too little authority being exercised by 
individuals, on too much shared rather than delegated authority. 
_ This is the end of a trend started by conditions in the nineteenth 
century, when we had such industrial supremacy that we could 
do many things at the same time and still do them well, and yet 
develop our own form of civilised, leisured, cultivated way of 
life, without regard for what other countries were doing because 
they were inconsiderable as competitors; but today they are 
formidable; today we cannot afford all the luxury of endless con- 
sideration for others, of popularity, of taking our time, and of 
doing things our way. ; 
That is why I place speed so high; and if to have speed we 
must have a competitive frame of mind, and if to have a competi- 
tive frame of mind we must be ruthless and rugged and must. be 
at least discouraged, if not prevented, from taking shelter under 
too much co-operation, then we may have to pay that price. But 
it is a price, a high one. ; 


A Price Too High 

There is at least one price too high to pay—contempt and 
evasion of the law. In industry and in all life here co-operation 
between authority and the subject is basic: it can only be shaken 
by laws that fail to command general respect. The repercussions 
of rigid law, out of touch with reality and with public opinion, 
are immensely widespread and permanent. Compulsory Sunday 
observance, the American Volstead Act, the thirty-miles-an-hour 
speed limit—anything that becomes very widely disregarded 
because it seems unreasonable to too many people undermines 
‘respect for all law, good law as well as bad. Competition by 
compulsion, whether applied to price agreements, to shipping 
conferences, or to trade unions, is bound to run that risk. Such 
compulsion must be kept to a minimum if respect for law based 
on preponderantly willing observance is to prevail. I do not 
believe the competitive frame of mind can be compelled, but it 
can be encouraged, and that is as it should be. 

In any competitive contest there must be some rules of the 
game, interpreted from outside, and from school we learn that 
rules guide conduct but encourage team work. Rules have an 

- object; they are not there for their own sake; they have to be 
changed from time to time, and have in recent years, in cricket, 
golf, football, and many other games; rules must not become the 
master, but the means of regulating and of ensuring a good game. 

When we get the Free Trade Area in western Europe, in which 
we shall be competing, unprotected, against industries in Germany, 
- Sweden, Italy, and others from Greece to Iceland, there will have 
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implications of being 


_ generation, not those of the *thirties. 

_ But now for two essenttfal qualifications often overlooked by 

those who talk only of uninhibited competition. One is that we 

32 are living in an age of full employment and that we are going to 

go on doing so: demand in most industries is ‘going to be. more 
than can readily be met. So the pressure on prices and on wages 
will go on being extremely great unless some form of restraint, 
artificial self-restraint, itself a negation of free competition, 

_ takes place. 


Moiiey Tied Up in Plant 
The other forgotten factor springs from the nature of modern 


industrial manufacturing processes. Machinery could work 150 
hours a week; it often works forty. The longer hours it works, 


change suddenly; in ~ 


we must be sure that | 
both law and actions suit conditions of today and of the ik 


“up, we buy because we “think they are going to ee “high 


_ but certainly now, it is was 


irons them out, it can only increase productivity, reduce the | 
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the less is its part of the unit cost of production, and the more > 


that mechanical power supplements manpower, the more do costs 
and prices reflect the use of plant. Capital charges—replacement 
and interest on money tied up in plant—are an increasing part 
of cost, particularly in the basic heavy industries. Within the 
_ last few days this has been sharply brought home to industry. 
We have too much to do, colossal programmes and arrears of 
public and private investment. To double our present standard 
of living in twenty years we cannot afford much surplus capacity, 


- 


much idle plant, much duplication—and yet. oahing to spare. 


is the substance of free competition. 

Commercial co-operation has two classical forms: one is arti- 
ficial restriction of output to keep prices up. Today it may apply 
to Old Masters. It may apply to agriculture. It does not apply 
to industry; it would be hard to defend if it did, but it does not. 
Ever since the war industry, nationalised and private alike, has 
_ been expanding, but never as fast as it wanted to. The resources 
of men, materials, and money are not there. Such few companies 
or industries as have been unenterprising have left more resources 
for others. A few employers and some employees have not believed 
in the new world, have thought in terms of contraction and not 
expansion. But they are few and becoming. fewer; judgement 
has been needed for estimating the scale of expansion, not its 

| desirability. 

_ The other is price agreements of many kinds: a much more 
difficult subject and it is impossible to summarise the considera- 
tions for and against that have to be worked out in each case; 
but let me give one or two. First, there is never an absolute 
monopoly—competition of substitutes applies even in those cases 

_* where price maintenance seems most firmly entrenched—for 
instance, air travel fares, shipping conference freights, wages, coal, 

--—-—s or: even giass. All these haw to face alternatives, all have that 

Fe. spur of competition. : ~ 

Co-operation in Prices 


But co-operation in prices also means a ‘controlled reaction to 
the wilder variations of demand. Average costs are not highest 


when demand is greatest; the uncontrolléd, unmanaged reaction 


of the open market often ensures that when cost is lowest and 
“vied demand highest price should be highest, as, for instance, with 


raw materials or some agricultural products. — f 

Price fixing in times of unemployment aims at keeping prices 
above the level to which they would go in cut-throat competition, © 
and it usually succeeds, and if it has not succeeded, then in the 
eae past all governments have tried to” help. But in times of full 


TaeER employment management keeps prices lower than the market 


would bear—and that happens whether it is management by a 


see how in a shortage the black markets flourish; how the price 


an; how non-conference shipping freights have sometimes shot 


powerful individual firm or by an association of firms, none of 
whom would have the power by itself. If you- want examples, _ 


_of second-hand cars can even rise above that of corresponding new ~ 


‘and awkcee ae are io management 
uniform line of action: otherwise chaos reigns. __ 


We have learned surely bya now, all of us, that when 


when prices are going down, we tend to hold off. lice all renee 


in order to provide for unnecessary | be 
sary fluctuations. We want our plant ise to ie full, all at ime. ie 
If management | of prices, by co-operation, reduces fluctuations, _ Se 


national cost and thereby increase the national income and keep _ 
the increase in price levels and the cost of Atvang: ae, than at 
would be in any other way. ny 
‘It is a responsibility of management to manage in he commer- : 
cial field, as elsewhere; to maintain prices at.a reasonable level — 2 
in relation to the needs of the business. But that cannot be done 
by giving all responsibility to the customers and selling simply — “ 
for what can be got. Few are the industries where one firm alone a 
can for long affect the price level; for in busy times if nobody — 
else is keeping prices low you alone cannot afford to because you 
will be inundated with orders, you will lose your good customers, — 
and you will end up with no friends because you have not been 
able to satisfy anybody on delivery, because you have taken too 
many Ore and because Poe is not me only thing that counts. — 
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Neighboutliness 
. But industrial co- -operation. can Peake many other forms, free 
frony all suspicion of reducing competition. Neighbourliness is 
one form, as in the productivity circuit schemes; because in one 
firm or industry—in, for example, the boiler house, or in store- 
keeping, or in packaging—economical devices may have been 
worked out which could be used in other industries or firms, in — 
that large area of costly operations that is outside the main 
specialised productive processes. That type of productive co- 
operation is only beginning to be fully exploited; and the habit 
of co-operation is difficult to segregate into compartments. —__ mr, 
What does all this lead to? The particularly British answer, 
I suppose—the empirical approach. Neither competition nor. LBs 
co-operation is an aim in itself. They are two means, two essential — 
aids to productivity, which itself is not an end but a means to an 
end: the maximum production of goods at the lowest possible 
cost; the highest standard of living for the greatest number. 3 
Because times and conditions change, the emphasis will change. 2 Sh Sieg 
Sometimes competition needs more boosting, sometimes co-opera- gc: 
tion. Trade associations, the attitude of mind of employers and =, 
of trade unions, must all be flexible enough to reflect changing yas 
conditions quickly. But so must the law itself; otherwise it will — fn: 
ensure that the right medicine is always applied. to the wrong 
disease, and will aggravate instead of cure it. SoT hope wecam, = 
as usual in this country, make our theories fit the facts of life, 
not the other way round, and that we can make up our minds — 
quickly. to use or discard whichever weapons, the circumstances i 
demand.—Third Programme Tiel oo aaa 
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HAD. only been in New York a few hours on my recent 
_ visit when a man spoke to me on the subway. He asked 
me: ‘Where did you get that hat?” It was a hot day and 
New Yorkers had come out in the new season’s straw hats 
for-men which had gorgeous ribbon bands in heliotrope and 
vermilion. But my friend was fascinated by my very British hat 
of plain lightweight felt. I was sorry to have to tell him that I 
had flown with it across the Atlantic, and probably it was the 
only hat of its kind in New York. He was still gazing at the hat 
as I left the subway. His admiration was so sincere that I felt 
like giving it to him. 


Procession for Refreshment 
The United States is. like that—quick and appreciative, 
especially if it is something new. I was asked to preach in a church 


-one Sunday morning: It was very hot indeed outside although I 


thought the church itself was delightfully cool. The young clergy- 
man presiding over the service evidently thought otherwise. In 
the hymn before the sermon he solemnly walked over to my stall 
in the choir and suggested that we should retire to the vestry to 
refresh ourselves. So we did, in a procession of two. In the vestry 
there was a bubbling fountain of iced water. While the congrega- 
tion finished the hymn we drank of the pure stream, and we then 
marched back again in time for the sermon. 


Americans have a happy way of turning the formal into the 


informal and making even the most important people do things 
they would never do at home. During this visit I was present at 
the meetings of the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches at Yale Uniyersity. Some eighty of the leaders of 
the world’s churches were there, including the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Berlin, Bishop Lilje of Hanover, Dr. 
Martin Niemoller, and church representatives from some thirty 
nations. 

One afternoon Yale University gave us a picnic on the shore 
of Long Island Sound and entertained us to one of those cele- 
brated New England ‘clam bakes —a feast of fish including 
clams, rather like big cockles in their shells, and we also got 
a four-pound lobster each, a huge helping of corn on the cob, 
and potatoes in their jackets. It was all cooked in open-air.ovens 
on the beach under the superintendency of the Secretary of Yale 
University. He dressed himself in a big blue apron and seemed 
to know exactly when the lobsters were done. We ate at long 
tables on a stretch of grass. Archbishops, press reporters, heads 
of universities, famous authors, and a legion of dignitaries wrestled 
with their lobsters and the clams. I noticed that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. gave up about halfway through and went off 
quietly to paddle in the sea. He was dressed in an old pair of 
flannel trousers, and was sporting a far from new panama hat. 
I doubt whether His Grace would have appeared like that on 
an English beach. 


A New Version of the Bible 

At the same meeting of the World Council of Churches the 
American churches did a graceful and symbolic act. They wanted 
each person to take away from the United States a memento of 
the meeting. No doubt all sorts of suggestions were made about 
the sort of present it should be. Then someone had the inspired 
idea of presenting each of us with a beautifully bound copy of 
the latest edition of the American Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible, which has been welcomed round the whole English- 
speaking world as a magnificent attempt to give us a Bible in 
more modern English than the Authorised Version, or the King 
James Version as the Americans call it. The American Revised 


_ Standard Version has many of the familiar words, and much of 
the old musical sounds of the Authorised Version, but it is new 
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and up to date as well. The revisers have gone through the Bible 
- and cut out at least 300 archaic words which are not used in 


twentieth-century English, and have substituted more modern 
ones. It is not an entirely new translation but rather an adaptation 
of the old familiar English Bible. Americans are now using it 
with great benefit both personally and in public worship. It is a 
symbol of all that is best in American life. We all came away 
from the meeting of the World Council proud possessors of a 
Bible which is helping to give the American people a new interest 
in the Bible. 

I asked a business man in a small town in northern Illinois 
how many people in his town went to church regularly. He 
scratched his head and then asked his wife. She thought that 
everybody went, which meant that all her friends did. He guessed 
about 80 per cent. of the people in that town went to church. But 
on the whole church-going in that small community was general. 
The church in which I preached that Sunday morning was full. 
It was good to see rows of families sitting together, and as it was 
a warm sunny morning all the doors and windows. were open to 
the quiet, tree-lined street. We sang lustily, and we could hear the 
Lutherans singing down the road and the Methodists too, for all 
the churches were close together. Nobody in that little town was 
allowed to forget that it was Sunday morning and time to worship. 

I like the way in which American congregations read responsive 
verses from the scriptures together. There is something more 
impressive about reading aloud than about singing aloud, or at 
least it seems like that when the sharp American voices all join 
together. In summer, too, American churches are not afraid of 
admitting that it is summer time. They move on to what they 
call ‘summer schedule’ which usually means morning service at 
9.30, and if there is an evening service then it is as late as 8.0 or 
8.30. The plan is not universal, but in the suburbs of the big 
cities it seems to be common. It is another instance of the 
American readiness to change things round and make arrange- 
ments to suit people, rather than to make people fit preconceived 
and inherited arrangements. 


Interest in Religion 

I often found myself asking the question: why do Americans - 
go to church? A large majority of them go for the same reason 
that anyone else does. They want to worship God. They belong 
to His Church. But there is a flowing tide of interest in religion 
in America at present which suggests that there are other reasons 
too. One church leader said to me that he thought there was no 
real revival of religion in the United States but only a revival 
of interest in religion. There is a subtle difference. A large 
number of Americans seem to be ‘worried’ and their worries 
produce anxieties, and anxieties produce physical and mental 


' troubles. Many Americans spend a good deal of money consulting 


psychiatrists, counsellers, and advisers of one sort» and another, 
and many of them are now turning towards religion. I believe 
that far more of the clergy in the United States spend time on 
personal counselling than clergy do in Britain. I have no figures 
to prove this: but the average American parson seems to be 
more concerned about the ways in which to ‘ counsel’ and advise 
his congregation than perhaps the average.parson in Britain. He 
gets a good deal of training in popular psychology and in the ways 
of handling people. He expects to have to do this as part of his 
ministry and is ready to give his time to it. 

It is rather odd to find so much ‘worry’ and ‘fear’ in a 
country which is so outwardly prosperous. No doubt there is 
much deep fear of Russia and Communism, and of the H-bomb 
and of what is going to happen to civilisation if we go on with 
plans to destroy it. Even in the mid-west of the United States, 


‘which sometimes seems far enough away from the rest. of the 
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Wednesday, September 18 


Mr. Christopher Shawcross, Q.c., is refused 
entry into Ghana where he sought to 
represent clients who had been deported 

Lord Hailsham, Lord President of the 
Council, is appointed Chairman» of. the 
Conservative Party organisation in succes- 
sion to Mr. Oliver Poole 

General Sir Charles Keightley is appointed 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Gibraltar 


Thursday, September 19 


The Bank rate is raised from five to seven 
per cent., the highest rate since 1920. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer states 
that the Government is determined to 
maintain the internal and external value 
of the pound. Further restrictions of 
public investment and bank Credit are 
announced 

Mr. Dulles asks U.N. General Assembly to 
discuss Soviet influence in the Middle East 


Friday, September 20 . 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer leaves 
London to attend meetings of the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund 
in Washington 

Gilt-edged securities and many industrial 
shares fall on the Stock Exchange 

An action brought by the United States 
Government for an injunction against the 
Governor of Arkansas is heard in the 
Federal Court at Little Rock 


Saturday, September 21 


H.M. the Queen orders Court mourning 
for King Haakon VII of Norway who 
died at the age of eighty-five 

The sailing-ship Pamir sends radio message 
from. mid-Atlantic to say that she is in 
danger of sinking in a hurricane 

Morris Motors states that they will close 
their car factory at Cowley in Oxfordshire 
if there are more unofficial strikes over 
union membership 


Sunday, September 22 


Dr. Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghana, 
holds Cabinet meeting to discuss the ban 
on Mr. Christopher Shawcross 

Dr. Oliver St. John Gogarty, the Irish poet 
and writer, dies in New York at the age 
of seventy-nine 

King Olav V of Norway attends memorial 
service for his father in Oslo 


Monday, September 23 


Leader of Opposition asks Prime Minister 
for early recall of Parliament to discuss 
economic situation 

President Eisenhower makes statement 
about situation at Little Rock 


Tuesday, September 24 = 


Chancellor of Exchequer states in Washing- 
ton that he has arranged to draw on 
$500,000,000 credit from Export-Import 
Bank and reaffirms intention to maintain 
exchange rate of sterling 

President Eisenhower announces that 
Arkansas National Guard is to be put 
under Federal supervision 

Prime Minister declines Opposition’s re- 
quest to recall Parliament 

B.B.C.’s_ Television Service for Schools 
opens 
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King Haakon VII of Norway, who | 
a broadcast tribute given in the Ho 
Norwegian people have lost in him 
democracy, a fine man and a wise rn 
vote when Sweden and Norway dec 

Olav V. who succeeds his fatl 


The illuminated sign at the Stock Exchange showing the increase in Bank 
rate from five to seven per cent. which was announced on September 19 
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Soldiers -of the Highland Light Infan 
exercises being carried out by fon 


Right: the German four-masted barq 
Pipers of the Black Watch parading in front of the Capitol at Washington week with a crew of eighty-six on bos 
last week in the course of a tour of the United States and Canada 
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September 21 at the age of eighty-five. In 
Rt. Hon. Earl Attlee, 0.M., said that ‘ the 
example of a constitutional monarch in a 

ikon was elected to the throne by a popular 
€ fifty-two years ago. Right, above: King Three Avro-Vulcan four-jet delta-winged bombers photographed in flight at Waddington in Lincolnshire, where 
ie of Norway at the age of fifty-four R.A.F, crews are being trained in their use. The Avro-Vulcan, the first bomber of its kind in the world, which has 
been flown at supersonic speed, is now in service with No. 83 Squadron of the R.A.F., the first operational squadron 
ee j to he so equipped 


Jean Sibelius, the composer, who died at his 
home outside Helsinki on September 20 at 
the age of ninety-one. Sibelius wrote seven 
symphonies and many other orchestral works, 
piano pieces and songs, of which ‘ Finlandia’ 
and ‘ Valse Triste’ achieved general popu- 
larity. Sir Malcolm Sargent in a broadcast 
tribute said of Sibelius that he was ‘a strange 
man of great integrity and a very independent 
spirit ’. His music, Sir Malcolm added, was 
“from the heart, of the spirit’. Sibelius 
visited England several times, where his work 
was greatly appreciated. When during the war 
his country was occupied by the Germans he 
was offered but refused asylum abroad. He 
married in 1892 and had five daughters 


ore in Denmark during one of the extensive 
command of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Europe 


which was lost in an Atlantic hurricane last 
ifty-two cadets: a number of survivors were 
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too for the kind of leadership that 


is) a real concern about these 
not only concern but a feeling of re 
ica 
is giving—or ought to be giving—to the whole 
world. All that is to the good. It means that’ © 
the old forms of isolationism in America’s mid- 
west are dead, but it does not mean that isola- 


tionism itself is destroyed. Much of the worry He believes in business and more business, and — 


in America, I think, is due to the fact that — 
Americans now know that their country is in a 
Position of world leadership. It is a frightening 
and worrying position to be in, and those of 
us outside America ought to remember that, So 
there is a turning towards religion in the United 


States and a looking for security, consolation, 


and direction. eo, 

There are others who think that ‘the tide of 
interest in religion is due to some of those subtle 
tricks of the expert public relations men who 
have brought their persuasive ways to a fine art 
in the United States, The word has gone round 
that ‘religion is a good thing’ and the sort of 


MONG. the peculiarities of the Jews 
‘is their claim to be the chosen people 
—not just one chosen people among 
many, but ¢he chosen people, chosen 

by God, the One True God, and possessing 


therefore God’s own religion, the “One true ~ 
religion. The mere Gentile:can but gasp at the | 


divine eccentricity which has decreed that the 
one. true religion should be the prerogative of 
so small a fraction of humanity. According to 
the Christians, 
superseded by the Christians; and the Christian 
Church is thereby the true Israel, Israel itself 
having forfeited its birthright by doing to death 
the promised Messiah—though it is at least 
understandable that they should not have recog- 


nised the promised king and deliverer in the — 


carpenter’s son from. Nazareth. This only a 
remnant did, and the faith that this handful of 
Jews received spread like wildfire throughout the 
Roman Empire. The situation was now more 
complicated, because there were now two One 
true religions, the Old Covenant of Moses and 
the New Covenant of Christ; and between the 
two there was only mistrust, ae and 
loathing. 

Six centuries later a eee arose in the 
wilderness of Arabia, who claimed to be chosen 
by God as the channel through which a message 
from God to man was faithfully transmitted. 
Moreover, he did not reject the prophets. who 
had gone before him: he accepted both the Old 
and the New Testaments in what he considered 
had been their original form. The message he 
brought from God was simply a restatement of 
God’s original revelation to Abraham and his 
later revelations to Moses and Jesus. Neither the 

Jews nor the Christians felt like this about it: 
so the Prophet Muhammad denounced them for 


mt corrupting their own scriptures. Had they not — 


tampered with the sacred texts, he said, it would 


however, the Jews have been 


each side believes firmly ar and sincerely that he 
: Ae e ~ +4. 


AY, American: that is he wants ‘to do the things 
that good Americans -do, He is a~good cot 
munity man supporting all the worthy cau 
in his local town, He provides his family 
all they want even if he cannot afford it 


ready cash, He has faith in America and her 


achievements and what she can do in the future 


in expansion and more expansion, He generally 


likes things to be bigger and brighter, and ; 


longer and always new. Older nations may not — 


States a new civilisation is being created which — 


cannot be judged by or be compared with the _ integration may gradually come a 


standards of Britain or Europe, In this civilisa- _ 
tion religion is a powerful factor. Even if 


America is not!a thoroughly Christian country — Belseion to be ally. sietrye out 


she is a religious country, and at the moment 
the tide is swinging powerfully in that direction, 

While I was in Chicago I walked through | 
streets of houses occupied by well-dressed Negro 
people, In that south side of a there isa 


‘Two Chosen Peoples 


The first of three talka by R. C. 7ABHNER a 


have been clear beyond the possibility of douken 
that the message he brought was identical with — 
the messages previously brought by Moses and — 


Jesus. Thereupon the Prophet and his successors 


proceeded to spread the new faith throughout ~ 
the Near and Middle East and north Africa. The 
new religion spread with incredible momentum 
- and was soon to become one of the great religions 


of the world. But it was still accepted by neither — 
the Jews nor the Christians; and so we now 
have three One true caress each <prola 


the other two. 
The Jewish race. can ‘Daim, Shonld it so wish, 
to be the mother stock from which both Chris- — 


tians and Muslims derive. However, these three _ 
religions taken together cover only one half of — 
the globe. The other half—the eastern half— _— 
ss known. The reasons for this would seem to 


though in places it has ‘proved amenable to 
Islam, is still overwhelmingly unaffected by: the 


other two Semitic religions. For further Asia, — 
if we discount Confucianism as being no religion - 


at all and assimilate Taoism to Buddhism as we 


are fully entitled to do, owes its religion not to — 


Israel but to India, “pe 


new, and there is a reinterpretation and fusion 
of both in what is a distinct religion. The old 


covenant, which dates back probably to the — 


second millennium B.C., is still the religion of 
India—Hinduism, as it is usually called. From — 


this, the parent stock, the Buddha, the Eales 3 
SS 


ened One, separated himself to form a new com- 
~ munity; and then again at about the time of th 
ministry of Our Lord a new form of Buddhism — 


grew up in the Mahayana which was as different 3 
from the earlier religion as was Islam from 


Sloane 


the spirit is very differesit Sedoed: Religiou 
quarrels in the West tend to violence beca 


a sence shinai: has ‘besa 
like things after this style. But in the United 


thing is that— most Americans with 


é : a outlook derives so largely from India, 
In India itself there is an old covenant and a >solut 
has been delivered by God to man 


; not eioeally 
States, especially 
e and black still wors 


school districts. I was told 
school districts in the United 


634 school districts have mete the c 


be many obstacles to be faced. But the s 


discussed the subject believed that given time 
this new revolution in American. life will 
_ about. —General Overseas Service : 


aw : . ath a a Ceyeian 


» 


‘own religion is the one true faith. So sean 
his conviction that he persuades himself that 
faith i is supported by reason; and, if it is reaso: 


able, ‘then it must be open to the reasoning — s 
faculty of all men of good faith, The opposing — 

party refuses to be convinced, therefore he must _ Y 
be animated by bad faith, and consciously trying E: 


to ‘pervert the truth. Such attitudes inevitably _ 
ei 


lead to violence and finally to Persecution in 
"name of Truth. 5s) 

Until recently toleration has not been a anes “4 
pean virtue, and in the matter of persecution 


' Christians have a richer heritage of purblind — 


violence than has any other religion, with the ~ 
possible exception of Islam when it. fell under — 
Turkish domination. Religious persecution in 
the East, however, is, in comparison, : almost | un- a 


that that half of humanity which derives its 
religion from the Semites believes that God has 

revealed the truth and that this truth is vitally 
important. It matters more than anything else. 
The other half of humanity, whose reli 


other hand, does not believe that 


eae time or SS Iti is se ies" 


~—S 
is indeed thes syeverse- of reassuring. 


sty Zand unto ‘the Angel of the church of the 

- Laodiceans. write: These things saith the Amen, 
_ the faithful and true witness, the beginning of 
the creation of God, I know thy works, that 
thou art neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert 
cold or hot. So then because thou art lukewarm 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of 
my mouth,” 

This quotation, which is typical of the etecw 
wiiiaic tradition, brings one up with a shock, 
for nowhere im the Indian sacred books do we 
ind this kind of thing. In India there are no 
prophets, there are only sages. And between the 
prophets and the sages there seems to be singu- 
larly little common ground. Indeed, to take the 
xtreme case, is there any common ground be- 
tween the Judaism of the Old Testament and 
primitive Dives 


Yahweh and his People 

_ The Old Testament is an account of Yahweh’s 
dealings with His people; it is the story of an 
intensely personal God Who reveals Himself 
progressively to one people which He has chosen 
out of all the nations of the earth, He instructs 
them and He chastens them, but always He is 
near to them and they are made almost terrify- 
ingly aware of His presence. In Israel only the 
‘fool’ could possibly say in his heart: ‘ There 
is no God’, so oppressively close is the divine 
presence felt to be. Such is the religious climate 
of Jewry. Yahweh speaks through His chosen 
ones, the prophets; and who dare gainsay Him? 
Not even in the Koran does this mysterium 
tremendum make itself so tremendously felt. 

At the other end of Asia, in India, we meet 
with the Buddha, the founder of a religion 
second in importance only to Christianity. That 
Buddhism is a religion few would now deny; 
yet there seems to be nothing in common be- 
tween it and Judaism. In Europe we. would 
normally regard worship of God as at least one 
of the prime constituents of religion. But in 
Buddhism there is no God, nor indeed is there 
any specific entity you could call man. There is 
absolutely no idea of any divine plan working 
itself out in history. Since there is no God, there 
cannot be a divine plan. Judaism is rooted in 
history and looks forward in hope to the end of 
the world, For the Buddha there is no history, 
and there is absolutely no purpose in the pro- 
gress of time. He simply does not conceive 
religion in these terms. For him religion is a 
matter of personal salvation: it is not concerned 
with time or history, but with eternity. There is 
this world, a perpetual and meaningless flux, 
a conglomerate of pain, a never-ending cruci- 
fixion: but over against it stands the eternal, 
nirvana, which is the extinction of pain 
and desire, the cause of pain—the ‘blowing 
out’ of all phenomenal existence. This is the 
Buddha’s goal. 


Buddha’s Enlightenment 

© Judaism starts with God; not merely the idea 
God, but God. Or it might be more accurate 
‘say that God starts with the Jews, a tough, 
ete fact in history. The Buddha is not 
sted in God at all and reproves the Brah- 
for their foolish preoccupation with an 
which they have never seen and of whose 
peer and whither they are totally 


asa festering mass of pain. rae his Enlighten- 
ment consisted in the discovery of this way of 
escape. He had discovered that beyond life in 
this world of time and space and change and 
causation there was another life which is ideatiz- 
lessness, peace, the unchanging state of nirvana’. 
And ‘were it not for this unborn, not become, 
not made, uncompounded, no escape could be 
shown here for what is born, has become, is 
made, is compounded’. The Buddha had con- 
quered death by his own unaided efforts. With- 
out the aid or grace of any god he had discovered 
the secret of immortality. ~ 

This is the heart of Buddhism, and it lies at. 
the heart of much of Hinduism too. The Jew 
sees himself as enslaved to the bondage of sin; 
the Buddhist sees himself as enslaved to the 
bondage of this world, to the bondage of an 
existence that is less than eternal: and such an 
existence the religious conscience of India would 
never accept. 

‘From the unreal lead me to the real. From 
darkness lead me to light. From death lead me 
to immortality’, the Hindu prays. From the 
“body of this death’ the Buddha points the way 
to a life everlasting which is an eternal ‘now’ 
in which time and space have no meaning. 

Though Judaism and Buddhism both fall 
under the category of religion, they are plainly 
not talking about the same thing. The Jews live 
perpetually under the shadow of an all-powerful 
and highly jealous God, the Eternal, the Ancient 
of Days, Who reveals Himself to them in time. 
The Buddha is totally unconscious of deity, but 
has discovered by experience that immortality is 
within the reach of man’s unaided efforts. There 
is only. one thing in common between the two 
religions—eternity. For the Jews there is but 
one eternal Being, God: for the Buddha such a 
thing as eternity exists, and this eternal mode of 
existence beyond space and time is open to all 
men, if they will but follow his Noble Eightfold 
Path. Between the two is a gulf fixed, bridged 
only by the flimsiest of bridges, that single word 
‘ eternal”. 


Two Religions Poles Apart 

Thus the two religions are poles apart on the 
not negligible subject of God. For the Jews He 
is the one reality over against which all else is 
chaff. For the Buddha He is at the most irrele- 
vant. So too on the even more vital question on 
what constitutes a man, there is no agreement. 
For the ancient Jew, as for the Zoroastrian, a 
man is like a chemical compound made up of 
two distinct elements, soul and body; and these 
are so completely fused that the one cannot sur- 
vive without the other. There is no such thing 
as a discarnate soul. 

For the- Buddha, as for the Manichees and 
Gnostics, and indeed for St. Paul when he tem- 
porarily forgets that Christ rose from the dead 
that our faith might not be vain, body and soul 
are inhabitants of different worlds, and death 
means salvation. The whole purpose of life, if 
indeed life can be said to have a purpose, is to 
release that unborn, not become, not made, un- 
compounded something from the obscene 
embrace of this morass of ever-putrefying flesh 
and offal which St. Paul characteristically calls 
‘the body of this death ’. 

Thus, in all essential points, the two religions 
disagree. First, they are not at all agreed on what 
constitutes the proper subject-matter of religion. 
For the Jews the only proper subject-matter is 


¥ 


“> 
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the One True God and His dealings with man 
in history; for the Buddha it is the discovery of 
the immortal soul within man. The existence of 
God cannt be of any possible interest to the 
soul once it has realised itself as an immortal 
and eternal being existing outside time. The 
Jews, on the other hand, were so overwhelmed 
by the external presence of the Eternal that it 
never seems to have occurred to them to look 
for an immortal soul within. Even the idea of 
immortality in the rather crude sense of an in- 
definitely prolonged existence in time came to 
them very late, and most probably from India’s 
sister civilisation, Iran. 


Bodily Resurrection ‘ Repulsive’ 

This was indeed in’the nature of things since 
neither Jew nor Zoroastrian could conceive of 
life independently of this earthly body or some- 
thing very like it. To the Buddhist the idea of a 
bodily resurrection would be both repulsive and 
absurd. 

Such are the premisses from which the two 
chosen peoples start. Chosen, did I say? I was 
wrong; for if chosen, then there must be a 
chooser, God. The Buddha recognised no 
chooser: so after all we must resign ourselves 
to one chosen people, Israel, chosen among all 
others to experience in the flesh sometimes the 
mercy, but as a general rule the outraged 
wrath, of a most just and jealous God. 

—Third Programme 


Andromeda 


One can get used to anything; the cave 

Was dark, smelt bad, and twice a day the wave 
Slopped on the floor; however much she swept 
Sand, bladder-wrack and dead sea-urchins crept 
Over the stones. The monster did not care, 

But crouched preoccupied before the door, 
Fretted at unsuccessful business deals, 

Went out to fish and came back late for meals. 


And when at last the heaven-sprung hero came, 

Wing-heeled and gorgon-shielded, thirsty for 
fame,’ 

Red-hot with bravery, he found her sitting 


’ Upon a damp stone, busy with her knitting. 


The monster lay asleep, and dinner stood 

To simmer by a fire of smouldering wood. 

The sword seemed pointless; something was 
amiss. 

She stirred the pot. He had not come for this. 


He was too late. The voyage had been too long. 

The gorgon shield turned no ill thing to stone. 

The gold helm hardly dazzled her at all. 

She hung the iron ladle on the wall, 

Stood up and faced him. Was the moment 
come? 

But when the monster shivered in the gloom 

She bent and spread a cloth over its coiled 

Green limbs. The hero’s attitude was spoiled. 


Had he looked close enough he might have seen 

A thin dry shudder where her heart had been, 

But saw no thundering wrong to fight about, 

Clattered his golden armour and went out, 

Finding her patient unrebellious shape 

No pretext for a plain heroic rape. 

The tide was rising, and she turned once more 

To sweep away the dark sea from the door. 
GRAHAM HouGH 
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N the past, academicians have sometimes 


tried to discredit typical works of art of the © 


present century by producing parodies of 

them which were intended to be a reductio 
ad absurdum; the hope, unfortunately not 
realised, was that critics would fall into the trap 
and declare that these deliberate daubs were 
masterpieces. It might well be suspected, 
if there were not good reasons to suppose 
the contrary, that the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts had recently engaged in a 
similar enterprise. It has exhibited, for 
example, the work of a painter who 
covers the canvas with a single wash of 
one colour and now it is showing paint- 
ings and drawings by chimpanzees which 
bear a decidedly uncomfortable resem- 
blance to the work of the tachistes, or 
action-painters as they are sometimes — 
called. Not that these pictures, if put 
forward as the work of human beings, 
would be likely to excite any great 
admiration, but some of them could 
certainly be smuggled into a large 
mixed exhibition without provoking 
much comment. The conclusion seems 
to be inescapable: man, when practis- 
ing modern art, is no better than. 
monkey. 

But it is not as simple as that. When 
Matisse was accused of drawing like a 
young child he confused the issue by 
declaring that such was his intention, and 
the action-painters who cover the canvas 
with seemingly random splashes and 
skeins of paint might retaliate against 
their critics by boasting of their kinship 
with the monkey. For in fact it is demon-_ 
strable, and it is here demonstrated in 
the most ingenious and convincing way, 
that the monkey’s scrawls have not been 
made at random but reveal at least the 
rudiments of aesthetic feeling. If the 


young male chimpanzee Congo, an inmate of 


the London Zoo, is presented with a pencil and 
a plain sheet of paper, he will dash down a 
number of lines which may not seem to be 


wholly fortuitous in arrangement but cannot — 


actually be proved to be anything else. But 
when Congo is given a piece of paper with a 
grey rectangle marked on the centre of it he 
proceeds to draw lines across the rectangle; 
then the rectangle is moved from the centre of 
the paper and Congo at once draws lines to- 
wards the left which have the effect of balancing 
the rectangle. In a series of such drawings with 
the rectangle moved further and further from the 
centre a conflict, an aesthetic conflict, in the 
creature’s mind can clearly be observed; when 
the rectangle is fairly near the centre Congo 
will draw some lines across it while at the same 
time drawing other lines towards the left which 
balance it, but as the rectangle is moved further 
to the right so there are fewer lines marked 


across it-and the intention to balance it becomes” 


more and more evident. This is no accident and 
the resemblance between the ape’s procedure and 


“La Petite Espagnole’, a bronze by Henri Laurens: 
exhibition at Marlborough Fine Art 


that of a man devising a pattern is unmistakable. — 


. So the rudiments of aesthetic creation must 
be deep-seated enough, a sufficiently primitive 
satisfaction, for man to share them with the 


animals, and this, after all, is only to be ex- 
‘pected for we should not admire the plumage 


By ALAN cutONn ae 


PA! 
worked at one time in aike association with 
Picasso and Braque and he was without question 
the principal exponent in sculpture of the cubist 
Style. Yet no one could say that his art betrays 
the adventurous excitement, the brilliant zest 


. for experiment, that marks the work of the two 


of the bird of paradise if we did not in some : 


way see eye to eye with the female these feathers 
are designed to attract. Thus it is hardly more 
illogical to paint like a monkey than to emulate 
the predecessors of Raphael. The only difficulty 
is that it might well be impossible to establish 
that any one monkey is more talented than 
another, a point generally considered important 
when human art is being considered, and per- 
haps the same roe be said of the action- 
painters. 

Mr. Ralaweriee ina a preface to oie catalogue 
of an exhibition of the work of Henri Laurens 
at the Marlborough, suggests that this artist 
might be more famous if he had been a painter 
instead of a sculptor. It may be so, and it is 
certainly curious that an artist of such stature 


from the 


painters. On the contrary, he is a quieter and 
in every way a less meteoric artist and, 
as might be expected, he has the qualities 
that go with and well become such limi- 
tations. He appears to solve his problems 
by quiet meditation rather than by rapid 
insight and even his most extreme exer- 
cises in the cubist style now seem well 
reasoned and sedate. — : 

This gravity and composure persist 
into his later work when his sculpture 
becomes more and more obviously con- 
ceived in the round. Even when he 
devises the most manifest distortions he 
is incapable of taking the spectator by 
surprise; it is the close and compact 
organisation of his forms, however arbit- 
rary they may at first sight appear, that 
in the end impresses one. The exhibition 
displays every aspect of his work except 
the earliest representative statues; there 

are thirty-three bronzes, some of them of 
considerable size, and a large 2 of 
drawings and collages. 

An exhibition of the work of Mr. 
Henry Moore at Roland Browse and 

-Delbanco’s Gallery consists mainly of 
drawings, including some comparatively 
early works. But there are also some 
maquettes, the most important of which 
is a bronze study for a figure reclining 
on a flight of steps, the steps themselves 
being an integral part of the design; it 
is an unusual adaptation to architecture 
which has obviously exercised all the 
artist’s ingenuity, but the effect of it can. 
hardly be judged until the design is 

Secicted i in full scale, A third exhibition of the 

paintings of Mr. Guido Pajetta at the same 
gallery reveals in a few drawings and also in 

a number of pictures the artist’s considerable 

power of draughtsmanship. Though his paint- 
ings are luminous and often highly decorative, 


somewhat fauve in their colour and in the sim- 


should have to wait until now for a satisfactory - 
exhibition of his work to be held in‘London. — 


But Mr, Kahnweiler thinks that this is because 
we still treat sculpture as the poor relation of 


‘painting, whereas perhaps it would be more true. 


to say that sculpture, unlike painting, does not 


Plification of the forms, such a nude as ‘ Model 
in Armchair’ is firmly and concisely modelled. 

Mr. Kenneth Rowntree’s paintings at the 
Zwemmer Gallery are always lucid in composi- 
tion, even when he is attempting such difficult 
subjects as a still-life with a landscape back- 
ground, and they are poster-like in the immediate 
effectiveness with which he arranges his highly 
simplified shapes; the paint is laid on in a smooth 
enamel but not without some feeling for texture. 
At Gallery One there is an interesting exhibi- 


~ tion of ‘The Contemporary Nude’ which dis- 


nowadays attract those artists who have the — 


most various and lively intelligence. Laurens 


‘plays the greatest diversity of styles; several of 
the works are nearly abstract but there is a grim 
recumbent figure by Mr. Bratby and an oddly 
romantic painting of a landscape with a: bathicg. 
by Mr. Sidney ee ; : ~~ 


The Liberal Dilemma 
_ Sir,—Mr. Christopher Hollis’ views on the 
relative merits of progress and security (THE 
ASTENER, September 19) seem to me so perverse 
that they should not go unchallenged: His vision 
the nature and consequences of economic 
Teta is astonishing indeed : 


Above subsistence standards, a large propor- 
- ‘tion of the articles . . . reckoned as constituting 
‘the higher... standard are little more than 
. childish toys. Their very existence in society is 

tolerable only because they are comparatively few, 
and when everybody has them life for everybody 

- becomes unendurable. It is really difficult to en- 

' visage in concrete terms what our political leaders 

_ mean... when they talk of doubling the standard 
of living . . . this ambition . . . does seem as 
plainly dotty as any of the antics of the Emperor 
‘ Heliogabalus. 
Given that Mr’ Hollis sees the results of 
economic growth in this light, he quite con- 
sistently holds that peceal progress is inimical 
to freedom. 

Mr. Hollis does not define his concept of 
“subsistence ’, but the ambition which he regards 
as ‘ dotty’ has been fulfilled in the U.S.A. There 
the average standard of living is approximately 
twice as high as in this country, and there is, 
for example, approximately one car to every 
two-and-a-half individuals. A visit to America 
does not suggest that life there is ‘ unendurable’, 
while conversation with most Americans does, 
suggest that they would find life most uncom- 
fortable, and less free, without their ‘ toys ’, This 
is not because Americans are perverse, but be- 
cause economic growth, far from limiting free- 
dom, enlarges it continuously by widening the 
area of human choice. To deny this is to deny 
the liberal conception of freedom. And to claim 
that a large part of economic progress so far 
has been ‘idiotic’ reveals a strange sense of 
values. 

_ The truth of the matter is that Mr. Hollis is 
yet another one of those who display what Mr. 
Anthony Crosland aptly called ‘the arrogance 
of austerity’. Their case can never be a part of 
liberal philosophy, since it rests on a distrust of 
freedom, and assumes that freedom leads to 
licence, or at best to a lack of ‘ discrimination ’. 


= Yours, etc., 
. ore N. W.3 Kurt KLApPpHOLZ 


", Pakistan. Civil Service 
; s—The task which the Civil Service 
y in Lahore has set itself of Providing 


y, 


A mir ond ga eapangagies right direc- 
on, but any claim to full battle honours will 
; ee wen see ting because 


mes: "The Editor welcomes letters on broaientiae subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
; “THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


garding the recruitment to the Pakistan Civil 


Service. 

It was a retrograde step having regard to the 
relative paucity in promising recruits to conduct 
recruitment under the present efficiency killing 
handicap, namely, the system based upon pro- 
vincilal quota, Obviously, it was a step con- 
sidered to be helpful in solving at least one out 
of the hundred and one problems afflicting 
Pakistan, but in fact, when enforced, it en- 
couraged rather than curbed parochialism and 
provincialism, as the present great political 
activity being devoted to the undoing of One 
Unit system in West Punjab bears an eloquent 
testimony. In short, what was thought to be 
gained on the roundabouts was lost on the 
swings and, in actual fact, a lot more. 

The art of government lies essentially in 
choice between almost bad alternatives, but in 
the making of this choice a nation possessing 
an accumulated experience in_ self-government 
is less likely to make a bad choice than a newly- 
free nation with no such reserves to sustain and 
guide. It was precisely in this respect that a 
wrong choice was made. 

As regards the great differences in social 
backgrounds of the recruits themselves, Mr. 
Geoffrey Burgess was right to emphasise, but we 
also know of other nations in the conduct of 
whose affairs these very social differences have 
rather enriched than conspired against the 


growth of a really efficient and far-sighted Civil 


Service. 

Perhaps, in Pakistan, despite the much- 
publicised brotherhood of man in Islam, there 
is still no effective community of interest. 
Pakistan is just a loose collection of hetero- 
geneous groups, each with its own axe to grind. 

: Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.19 ABDULLAH YASAMEE 


Power and Principle in Central Africa 

Sir—In Mer. Colin Leys’ talk, ‘Power and 
Principle in Central Africa’ (THE LISTENER, 
September 12), he makes the following state- 
ment: 


Why should not the Africans follow the Euro- 
pean liberals in concluding that it [Rainborough’s 
philosophy] does not apply to central Africa? 
The answer is that Rainborough’s philosophy is a 
philosophy of political rights whereas the theory 
I have been discussing is really a theory only of 
expediency, 

The suggestion behind this is, if I have read 
Mr. Leys aright, that we, in this country, have 
the only really sound reasonable and fair 
political system, and any system which does not 
incorporate a large percentage of it is at the best 
only gne of political expediency; but surely this 
is a misconception. 

The world is made up of many different 
societies, each with different cultures, outlooks 
and temperaments, and each of them must find 
in their own way what system is best for them. 
It solves absolutely no problem if, for example, 
Great Britain attempts to impose her political 


system on Africa, simply because it has worked 
in Great Britain. 

Therefore, for Mr. Leys to suggest that the 
system of the ‘special voter’ and property 
qualifications and so on, are permissible so long 
as it sets central Africa on the road to our 
political system is entirely the wrong approach. 
There is a problem when two vastly different 
races are living side by side (especially in view 
of the rising nationalism of the coloured 
peoples); the answer is by no means clear— 
certainly it is not apartheid. Perhaps the African 
liberals to whom Mr. Leys referred have found 
a way, perhaps they have not, but the surest way 
to stifle the vast cultural and political potentiali- 
ties in the African is to inflict on him an alien 
way of life, an alien political system and an alien 
cultu} as the Americans have done to the North 
American Indians, with disastrous results. 

The question of ‘rights’ and ‘ expediency’ 
then, as Mr. Leys failed to realise, simply does 
not arise; what is right for a society is that. 
which is expedient. Our much-vaunted political 
rights are only rights because it is expedient for 
them so to be; and if the present system in 
Africa is expedient, then it is right—in Africa. 

Yours, etc., 


Edgware Davip GOLDMAN 


Russian Foreign Policy 

Sir,—Mr. Thomas Barman’s ‘Russian Foreign 
Policy: a Historical Lesson’ (THE LISTENER, 
September 5) is most timely. But he is not quite 
fair to Sweden: the hands of Sweden’s Prime 
Minister, Per Albin Hansson, were tied not only 
because the Swedes were ‘a complacent people’ 
but also because Hitler had stated that the 
moment Sweden’s armed help to Finland ex- 
ceeded a given number of volunteers, he would 
attack Sweden in defence of his pact with 
Russia. The. Swedish Volunteer Force sent to 
Finland under General Linder (who had already 
distinguished himself in Finland’s successful 
War of Independence, 1918) was a very much 
more workmanlike force than the small, belated 
one sent from England. The 101 aircraft sent 
to Finland from England were paid for by 
Sweden. Seven days after Russia attacked Fin- 
land, Sweden had already sent over 1,000,000 
kroner to Finland, and over 61,000 kroner to the 
Finnish Red Cross. Speed was important, and 
England was slow. 

Sweden’s own small store of arms was de- 
pleted by the quantity sent to Finland. Sweden 
housed and fed vast numbers of Finland’s child 
population not only during the war but for 
several years after it. And when Finland’s food 
gave out, it was Sweden that prevented Finland 
from starving, though Sweden was rationed in a 
way England never was. @ 

While the Finns fought and died in their 
thousands, England hesitated to force the pas- 
sage of troops through neutral Sweden. But did 
England hesitate—when her own safety was at 
stake—to force her troops upon neutral Iceland? 

Finland, in 1939—in common with Hungary 


es tel 


in- Fi deserted, in varying degree 
every other nation.—Yours, etc., : “3 
Essex CONSTANCE MALLESON 


Educating Future Technologists _ 
Sir,—Professor Christopherson’s talk on 
educating future technologists (THE LISTENER, 
September 12) showed that at least one worker 

* in the field is not neglecting wisdom in the 
name of efficiency. But I want to challenge him 

- on his statements that ‘life is too short’, that 


close personal contacts between student and 


teacher are ‘ time-consuming ’. 

I believe that many people today, suffering 
from a chronic illusion that they have no time, 
disastrously neglect the wisdom of Festina 
‘Lente. Schools instead of encouraging this 

“natural slowness of growth tend to spread the 
infection of hustle. Greek-skhole-leisure is the 
most ironical etymology of the moment. 

Broadening sixth-form and college courses 
from science to humanities may by itself only 
increase the trouble. What is needed is a radical 
broadening and slowing down from the start 
onwards. Enough teachers need to recognise 
that this age also has its novum organum-yome 


systematically conscious knowledge of the un- - 
conscious mind. How many, I wonder, are — 


equipped to transmit the psychological acumen 
contained in two small books: The Psychology 
of Study by C. A. Mace and The Art of 
Thought by Graham Wallas? ‘ Whatever is not 
a special subject’, writes Professor Mace, ‘is 
the business of no one in particular; and train- 
ing the mind is not a subject’, For such an 
extravagant irregularity how can we possibly 
spare any time? 
Yours, etc., 


Maidstone E. W. EDMONDS 


Ww. S. Gilbert 

Sir.—I am much obliged to Mr, Hugh 
Tierney for quoting Gilbert’s letter to Benedict, 
which is already printed in my forthcoming Life 
of the librettist, as it emphasises the point I 
made in my broadcast: that Gilbert was more 
anxious to obtain an advance on royalties than 


to have the honour of collaborating with a 


distinguished composer. 
Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.6 HESKETH PEARSON 


The Irony of Francis Poulene 

Sir,—Two sentences in Edward Lockspeiser’s 
article on Poulenc (THE LIsTENER, September 
19) strike meas distinctly odd: ‘ Nowadays all 
music prides itself in [sic] being derivative. 
Stravinsky derives from Bach, .Schonberg from 
Mozart’. 

Does Mr. Lockspeiser intend his seiheaheation 


to cover the mature works of Vaughan Williams. 


and Bartok? And what Mozartean qualities are 
we to look for in Schénberg? : 
* Yours, etc., 
Shoreham-by-Sea GERALD CocKSHOTT 


‘The Musical Analysis a Musie 


Sir,—I read Dr. Hans Keller’s account of © 


“functional analysis’ (THE LISTENER, \August 
29) with great interest, but was left uneasy and 
unconvinced by his somewhat sweeping claims. 

Doubtless, analysis of this kind can very 
effectively demonstrate ‘the unifying functions 
of music ’—that is, certain aspects of musical 


rand’, 
correct in going back to the original author of 


a 2 


to dispense altogether with conventional music — 


criticism (which is presumably what is meant — 
by ‘ twaddle’), replacing it by a tidy, unambigu- . 


ous, scientific method of judgement. This~ 
hankering after objective systems is a contem- 
porary obsession, hardly surprising, perhaps; in 
an age confused about values and anxious for 


the security of clear-cut dogmatic standards. In — 


the arts, however, it seems to me both delusory 
and dangerous. 

Any critical theory based on the findings of 
the functional analyst starts with the arbitrary — 


assumption that unity is an end in itself, an — 


absolute value, in musical composition. It is a 
dogma perfectly fashioned to fit those modern 
composers who are entirely preoccupied’ with 


problems of form and their critical counterparts _ 


who dissect but refuse to evaluate. Yet Bach saw 


nothing odd in transferring whole movements ~ 
from one work—and medium—to another; and 


a good many Haydn minuets in the same key: 
might change places with little harm to their 
parent symphonies. Such careless fellows as 
these, content to be guided by their sense of 
general appropriateness, are apt to find them- 
selves in a different boat. Lack of functionally 
demonstrable unity, disclosing ‘ errors of creative 
judgement’ or even ‘simple defects’, will call 


for the drastic revision of opinions reached by 


‘conceptual’ methods. Or is it possible that, 


under pressure, the analyst will successfully 


unearth the necessary unifying factors? 
Dr. Keller has admittedly chosen Mozart for 
his initial demonstration, but if I correctly 


“interpret some of his earlier writings in this 
field it is-his special conviction that Mozart’s’ 


intuitive genius wonderfully anticipated our later 


advances. I very much fear that lurking round 


the corner is another. triumphant indication that 
progress has been working inevitably toward the 
twelve-note system. And that, alas, so far from 
the twilight of twaddle, means for many of us 
the dawning of drivel. 

Yours, etc., . 


deecdS.a7, GEOFFREY H. WILDE 


‘War is too serious a business...’ ~ 

Sir,—If Mr. Irving Brown will refer to the 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations; 2nd Edition, 
2nd Impression, revised 1954, page 526, he will 


find that the quotation is attributed to Talley-— 


rand and is said to have been quoted by Briand, 

as ae Brown observes; 

. Brown will notice the heading of the 
which is ‘Charles-Maurice Talley- 
Professor Christopherson is therefore 


re 


the saying. 
} Yours, cies 


Paden. W.14 C. K. McDowatt 


Round the London Galleries ; 

Sir,—It has been observed that British art 
critics are less cramped for space now _ than 
when ‘ Critic’s Choice’ was first “conceived four 
years ago, and this is probably true, 


Perhaps self-revelation by the critic is, and 
always was, the most cogent reason for the — 


exhibition, but surely one that it is easier to 
stress now that the series is under way! Another 


important reason was the encouragement of Edinburgh 


pone in “its BEES oS ‘Unfortunately, » we are 
_ invited to believe much more. The implica- 
- tion is that functional analysis will enable us 


teelt ‘should not matter whether the critic 
his ‘choice’ on things being good of a kind, ~ 
or good of their kind; either method, as 
has been seen, can produce an interesting 
_ exhibition. : a 
Attendance at all the echihitiora so far has 


shown that the “public is keenly interested in 


seeing the groups selected. be CN 
; Yourssetcues 3 
Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd. _J. Pp. COCHRANE 4 
Heaton, Wel =: z 
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Uncertain Sounds Ls 
Sir,—Mr, Vincent Massey’s admirable proud 
cast on ‘Uncertain Sounds’ (THE ‘LISTENER, 
July 18) emboldens me. to ask you to open — 
your columns to a discussion of ‘uncertain 
sounds’ on the air,’ The B.B.C. announcers 7 
have become arbiters of pronunciation, Millions ; 
‘of listeners accept their manner of saying — 
words as the correct one. Their accents are — 
given authority by their fine voices. But, ; 
alas!, their words are often wrongly pro- 
nounced, and many of their mistakes are not 
casual but habitual. 

A delicious accidental instance happened last — 
Sunday, when the announcer told us that the — 
memorial to King George V in Crathie Church © 
was placed in a ‘neesh’, French is an Sees | 
tongue, but why use it to describe an Aberdeen- — 
shire ceremony when the perfectly common 
word niche is available? As to the habitual 
errors, it is amusing to ask any company which 
is their bugbear. I did so last week, Of four — 
-people three immediately said ‘contréversy’. — 
‘Hideous’, said the first: ‘Caught from some 
dialect, I suppose’, said the second, ‘ Harlem, 
perhaps, or some Black Country patois’, ‘Un- — 
educated, anyhow’, said the thirds rts makes 
nonsense of the werd meaning’, — 

I have another favourite mistake; the wats 

‘tryst’. This like many others had died out of © 
English, in England, till the reading of poetry 
on the air brought it back, wrong, In Scotland | 
it had never died out of use in common speech. 
We say ‘ They were trysted ’ of engaged couples; 
or ‘I have a tryst with him’, meaning what the 
Americans mean by a ‘ date’. The word is pro- 
nounced exactly as it is written, the ‘y’ sound ~ 
as in cycle. So spoken it is evocative and beauti- 
ful; as the B.B.C, readers say it, to rhyme with 

‘wrist’, it is insignificant, It is the same as the 
German ‘Treist’ in derivation and overtone. — 
I. remember hearing it mispronounced three 
times in one evening on the air: once by Sir 
Laurence Olivier reading Shakespeare, and later 
in the. same evening -rightly spoken by the 
minister of Paisley Abbey. It is a real pity, when 
a fine word is revived, to hear it debased."Some- 
times I think it an affectation) of simplicity, as 
when readers of Wordsworth spoil his rhyme by 
saying ‘There is no murmur of the common ~ 
wind’ using the modern not the older pronun- — 
ciation of ‘wind’, Mostly it is clearly pure ‘4 
ignorance; but ignorance seems Bees to in- y 
volve uglification. 

I am all for local accents, winch are interest- 
ing and sometimes. agreeable, But why allow 
common > mistakes to pervade our language 
I do not imagine there are any advocates 
‘teaching all British children to talk | 
fun though cockney is, in its right place. 
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‘Cassino, Portrait of a Battle 

By Fred Majdalany. Longmans. 21s. 
‘THE FIGHTING FOR the steep and craggy hills at 
the bottom of Which stands the town of Cassino, 

dominated by the great monastery on the 
westernmost peak, was the bloodiest and most 
prolonged of the Italian campaign. It also led to 
the severest criticism of British and American 
leadership. Four distinct battles to force a way 
through were fought in early 1944. The first 
three ended in defeat, whole or partial, for the 
allies. The fourth brought the break-through. 
Amazing courage and endurance were displayed 
on both sides. The fighting resembled that of 
“the first world war, though the losses were not 
quite on its scale. The sufferings of some units 
were terrible. 

The author served at Cassino. His book is a 
good specimen of its class: addressed to a wide 
public, vividly written, but at the same time 
quite free from the vulgar sensationalism and 
breast-beating such subjects sometimes evoke. 
‘Mr. Majdalany is not afraid to go into technical 
detail or to explain tactical points. He does it 
cleverly and avoids dullness. On the other hand, 

‘he brings out the epic quality of this tragic 
struggle without ever ranting or raving. The 
book, in its balance, its interest, and its spirit, 
is a fine achievement. ~ 

On the whole he is gentle in his criticisms. 
He comes nearest to being severe when he deals 
with the American army commander, General 
Mark Clark, to whom he is perhaps a little 
unfair. Not that Mark Clark should be immune 
from criticism, but he was an ardent spirit who 
developed remarkably with experience. Mr. 


Majdalany has made use of personal sources,’ 


including the representatives of the monks, as 
well as the literature so far published on the 
subject. On the most controversial subject of all, 
the bombing of the monastery, he comes down 
on the side of those who ordered it, unwillingly 
in some cases. His arguments are not based on 
belief that German troops actually entered the 
building or that it was a fortress before it was 
bombed. They rest on its potential value as the 
-enemy’s best observation post and on the senti- 
ments of the troops. He believes, however, that 
bad liaison between air and ground ruined the 
effect. 
The plans are treated mildly. The justification 
for this is that the first three attacks were tied 
to the Anzio landing. This operation, very much 
the project of the British Prime Minister, looked, 
on the face of it, both imaginative and practically 
promising, but proved—anyhow as it was con- 
_ducted—a millstone round the neck of the allied 
armies. The first attack had to be made in haste, 
and in any case allied intelligence reports did 
“not indicate that resistance would be much 
Stronger than that hitherto overcome. It was 
just another mountain to cross, though the most 
midable. The Fifth Army was pitchforked 


nto the second and third attacks, again for the’ 


‘sake of the corps at Anzio, though by then all 
Full eee sash eatewensl the thik involved 


now a famous figure, implored the temporary 
commander of the New Zealand Division to 
accept the support he was ready to give on his 
own responsibility and was told that no more 
men were wanted. Street-fighting eats up men. 
But the capture of the whole of Cassino would 
not have solved the problem in any case. 

The fourth operation, when much of the 
strength of the Eighth Army was swung across 
the Apennines and the Germans were engaged 
in a twenty-mile clinch, is rightly regarded as 
one of the most brilliant of the war. 
however, been a long time coming, though 
admittedly the new part of the front could not 
have been used as it was until fine spring 
weather had appeared. Again there was bitter 
and savage fighting, in which the Poles and 
others suffered heavy loss. Yet the break-through 
came pretty quickly this time. The victory was 
a great one and at one moment looked like being 
catastrophic for the Germans. Mr. Majdalany 
thinks that General Clark’s ‘ prestige switch’ of 
American troops from Anzio from the role of 
blocking the Valmontone Gap to that of entering 
Rome—in case the British tricked him and got 
there first—may have favoured the enemy’s 
masterly retreat. Without arguing that, we may 
conclude with the reflection that he has written 
one of the best books of its kind on the war. 


Village on the Border. By Ronald 
Frankenberg. Cohen and West. 18s. 


*Pentrediwaith’ is a village in a valley on the 
borders of England and Wales. It looks in its 
photograph calm and peaceful; nothing could 
be further from the truth. Like all villages it 
is rent with controversy, sometimes internal and 
sometimes: between it and-the outside world. 
Some of these controversies are described by 
Dr. Frankenberg. There was the issue of the 
school, the suggestion that the infants should all 
go to the church school and the others to the 
council school; there was the row about the 
£19 profit made by the football club in the 
Coronation competition; there was the deplorable 
performance of the footballers themselves, who 
lost practically every game; and then there was 
the party given by the ex-secretary of the club, 
held at a public house and paid for out of the 
proceeds of a sacred concert. Of such matters 
village life is constituted, and anyone who enjoys 
reading about the allegiances, the feuds and the 
class alignments that are revealed in village 
politics will find this book entrancing. 

But Dr, Frankenberg is a social anthropologist 
and he uses the quarrels of the ‘ Pentre’ people 
as an instance of the tension between conflict 
and unity, which is to be found in practically 
all social groups. There are in his village under- 
currents of hostility. between Church and 
Chapel, between the men and the women, 
between one family and another, and between 
one group of friends and other cliques. There 
is also an important distinction between the 
working-class ‘Pentre’ people and the ‘out- 
siders’, who are either newcomers or better-off 
people. living in the neighbourhood. Conflict 
there is, but the alignments differ in different 
circumstances, so that unity is’ preserved and 
is, indeed, enhanced by are local patriotism. 


It had,. 


The local patriotism finds symbolic expression 
in organised activities through which the name 
of ‘ Pentrediwaith’ may become known to the 
world outside. This was the function of the brass 
band, the choir, the football club and the 
carnival. But internal conflicts wrecked the first 
three, and the death of the football club is 
described in detail. 

In all these cases the conflict in the village 
found so much overt expression that the enter- 
prise in vogue at the time could not be carried 
on. How long, we ask, will the carnival last, and 
what will. be its successor? There is, however, 
one device for keeping conflict within bounds, 
and that is the use of the ‘ outsider’ as a maker 
of decisions—often unpopular ones. No ‘ Pentre’ 
man or woman will ‘ put themselves forward’; 
too much hostility would come out into the 
open. An ‘outsider’, on the other hand, can 
lead with impunity and serve as a scapegoat 
if anything goes wrong. This theory of the 
function of the ‘outsider’ is of the greatest 
interest. Everyone who is familiar with village 
life knows the complaint that the villagers are 
apathetic, and that they look to the upper classes 
to run everything and give them nothing but 
abuse for their pains. Ingpoint of fact they may 
well not be apathetic at all; conflicts which 
would find expression if any of them were to 
“take the lead’ are intolerable, whereas the ‘ out- 
sider ’ is in a neutral position. 

Such case-histories as these are of paramount 
importance to our understanding of social 
groups, and we welcome the increasing number 
of social anthropologists who have abandoned 
the study of the exotic primitives ‘to turn their 
attention to the social life of England and 
Wales, which is, after all, just as odd. 


Coming to Londen. Edited by John 

Lehmann. Phoenix. 12s. 6d. 

These fourteen essays will already be familiar to 
readers of The London Magazine. Others may 
be misled by the title. It is not a book about the 
impact of the town as a fresh and possibly 
formative experience. Few of the writers tell us 
what it is like to come to London. Some never 
did come, since they were there already. The set 
subject of each essay is the author’s arrival in 
‘literary’ London. Not quite the same thing as 
coming to London, though the distinction may 
not seem to matter in Soho Square. In the 
twenties too, if we are to believe several of these 
contributors, the full tide of human existence 
flowed just opposite the Law Courts, in the 
offices of The London Mercury. 

This symposium is uneven in quality. There 
are excellent moments, stray remarks like Mr. 
Sansom’s description of his father as ‘a kind of 
commercial traveller in battleships’; Mr, Pryce- 
Jones finding that the opening question put to 
him by a high B.B.C. official is ‘Do you believe 
in God?’; Miss Macaulay telling how Hugh 
Walpole ‘ talked mostly about novels and novel- 
ists, for he took this topic very seriously and 
sometimes even gave lectures on it’. There is 
an outstandingly good essay by Mr. Priestley, a 
fine example of traditional craft. He mentions 
that he wrote at least one éssay a week for many 
years. What that means in terms of discipline 
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‘at life j in Tare cities may 
the young’, Mr. Brooke 


zs ‘Mr. Priestley thinks London ‘ ‘is rapidly 
ng a bad-tempered city’ because of ‘the 
intolerable strain of. ‘contemporary metropolitan 
living, the growing defeat of human zest and 
sympathy by the mere mechanics of existence ’. 
Middleton ‘Murry and Katherine Mansfield 
escaped from. London as. soon as they could and, 
when they had to return, it was ‘as to ‘a prison’. 
e touch on the conflict between life and 


creation, which’ may yet become the 
heme instead. of the accidental by-product of a 
Seog about | coming to London. . 


Bese! ihe 


the commonest bees that ps almost Bidet 
our doorsteps: should be Jess known than the lives 
= Pegrenis rarities that sestit spelant lands. 


genie Sede st ae creatures— 
Dr. Crowcroft made his study of 
was known of the anatomy and 
hical distribution, and of the differences 
jeceed but Sess pean of their 


they sre wan Hating to Rehecls in 
s is the key to Dr. Crowcroft’ s 
was ane tous to be im- 


keep shrew 


- progressively to inhibit the creative 


and will die of. starvation 


er they a are acres so ik thee can 


ele to death. 


ine = oa iamuhisies to ‘attics 
pointing out the numerous aspects 
' shrews that are yet to be discovered. 
strangest things that has come to 
1€ Sayan Seen the common 


shreg ahic Bis the smallest British mammal, 


manages to ‘survive in the presence of its larger — 


. This it does thanks to its more acute 
senses and age reactions; even in a confined 


c 

it is. so ick and agile that the larger species 

appears t to be ee unaware of its existence. 
cee 

The Devil's Brood. By: ‘Alfred Duggan. 
Faber. 21s. 

The legend that Henry II of England and his 

sons were all descended from the Devil was 

current in 


in the twelfth century and may even 
have eee the behaviour of those it most 
concerned. Certainly their conduct gave some 


excuse for credence in the story, and this book. 


is designed to display their characteristic acts. 
Its theme may be called the family life of Henry 


II, and his relationships both with his wife 


(whom he kept in prison for sixteen years), and 


_ with his sons, all of whom at times fought with 


their father ict amongst themselves. Here then 
are te ‘Devil’s Brood’: _ Henry “the young 
Ge Richard of 


‘ ‘Our EOS 6 » he complains, 
9 ponder the legal innovations of King 
Henry and the constitutional mishaps of 
King John’. It is only partially true, for the 
existing | sketch of Henry II as a man was 
drawn by Bishop Stubbs. None the less, Mr. 
Duggan has found: a tale well worth the re- 
telling. And he has told it superbly well. 

So individual is his treatment that his book 
is har i to classify. In Mr. Duggan’ 's novels the 
plot has always seemed subordinate to the 
hissoml | background, and here his history has 
many of ‘the features of a novel, even though 
ee e characters are fictitious, and none 


‘ prefer ti = 


ee cts imagined. The method is arresting, . 


ils disadvantages, It is often difficult 


Scania is merely probable, and the practice 
of reprod ucing passages from the chroniclers 
he fe orm of artificially constructed dialogue 


pon carrion they a € unable 


supplies of prenher food. are | 


they are left in the trap for a ad ; 


ai is narrative to distinguish what is certain 


ger. Sometimes, too, Mr. Duggan’s 


experience is RN ee a be ruled by 
‘a Duke who combined the skill in arms of — 


Becapolenas with the beget earnestness of the 
Prince Consort’, 


To dwell on any shortcomings there thay be 


in Mr. Duggan’s ‘method would however be to- 


_ misconceive the high quality of his achievement. 


This book is not merely a reflection of wide | 


erudition: it is also the product of a vivid and 
informed historical imagination, which more 


orthodox students of history must perforce envy 


and admire. Mr. Duggan has entered success- 
fully into the very spirit of the twelfth-century 
world, and he moves therein among his highly 
- reprehensible associates as if he belonged to their 
retinue. He is learnedly appreciative of their 
motives in high politics, but he also listens with 
ironic attention to the scandals whispered among 
their entourage. What happened to the Queen in 
the Grove of Daphne, and what part, if any, 
did the Pope play in arranging the marital inti- 
macies of Louis VII? * 
Perhaps the answers to such questions do not 


matter very much, but the incidents are not only . 
amusing, but artistically significant when they _ 
are embodied in a pattern which stretches from > 


the Tweed to Outremer, and from Ireland to 
Provence. 

Mr. Duggan is at his strongest in Gaseriptien, 
and his background is astonishingly detailed and 


‘admirably authentic, The Devil’s Brood were 


in truth formidable in their wickedness, but they 
were seldom dull. Nor are they the only people 


who come to life in these pages, Perhaps the 


best things in this volume are two remarkable 
descriptive portraits, 
Marshall whose career illustrates so many of the 
virtues and the futilities of feudal prowess, and 
the other of Eleanor of Aquitaine, surely among 
the most fascinating royal women of history. 
A book to read, to learn from, and, above ail, 
to enjoy. 


The Elegant Edwardian 

By Urenla; Bloom. Hutchinson. 15s. 
The title is misleading, and the book is padded 
out with a good deal of stale and trivial informa- 
tion about life in England fifty or sixty years 
ago. What stands out is a portrait-sketch of the 


‘author’s father, drawn with a practised lightness 


of touch. The Reverend Harvey Bloom, born in 
1860, was a country clergyman of character. 
Incumbent of a small parish near Stratford-on- 
Avon, and a zealous parish priest, he pursued 
local and ecclesiastical history, genealogy, and 


‘folklore, and was an ingenious gardener. A close 


friend of the socialist Countess of Warwick, he 
was strongly independent enough to preach 
birth-control and hold advanced views on 


divorce. A man of much charm and good sense, - 


he declined preferment and dispersed his 
energies. In his daughter’s opinion, he could 
- have been ‘ one of the most brilliant men of his 
era’, but was destroyed by his flirtatiousness. 

It is not for any deep exploration of his 
character that the book is chiefly entertaining, 
but for an account of a tremendous row with 
Marie Corelli. That the trumpery writings of 
this inordinately vain, silly, touchy, and 
humourless woman should have been thought so 


the one of William 


_ inevitably seems to ourselves, 


highly of is in itself an indictment of ‘ae weed: : 


but it must be said that the absurdity and bad 
taste of her behaviour at Stratford, and the 


general hostility it aroused, and the head-on 


Pnin. By Vindanite Nabokoy. Fenemandt 13s. 6d. : es n 


afforded materia] (including some of her letters) 
for a dramatic Edwardian comedy of manners, 
a child-pet of Marie 


which Miss Bloom, 


New Novels 


ic 


collision beneeet herself pani Mr. Bloom have - Corelli's, inadvertsettes qeareel off. 


nothing of elegance in this comedy, though 
certainly Edwardian and the most satisfy 
thing in a book mostly too thin and frothy. 4 


‘Search Me. By Patrick Anderson. Chatto and Windus. 15s. ; - 
The Black Cloud. By Fred Hoyle. Heinemann. 15s. | 
The Midwich Cuckoos. By John Wyndham. Michael Joseph. 13s. 6d. 


write (let alone speak) our deceptive language. 

Indeed one can flatly say that—living com- 
pany excepted—there is not a single English poet 
of any rank who did not speak the language in 
his cradle. And this is not a statement that 
could be made with similar confidence of the 
poets of France and Germany. I speak, of course, 
of ‘English’ in the restricted sense, that which 
excludes the language and literature of America: 
but even in that so-called melting-pot or electric- 


I: is notoriously difficult for a foreigner to 


mixer or whatever the place is, it is remarkable 


what solid Anglo-Saxon names the important 
poets, even of this century, still possess—Pound, 
Eliot, Stevens, Frost. Prose is certainly a less 
impossible hurdle; but even there I suppose it is 
generally reckoned that only a single miraculous 
stranger, Conrad, has ever forged for himself an 
individual and masterly style. But it looks now 
as if Conrad were going to find himself—if I 
may mix a horsey metaphor just for the hell of 
it—saddled with a stable-companion. 

~ Mr. Vladimir Nabokov was born in St. Peters- 
burg in 1899 and left Russia in 1919; was edu- 
cated subsequently at Cambridge; published a 
number of novels in Russian between 1925 and 
1940; in 1940 left for the U.S.A., became an 
American citizen, and began to write in English. 
Pnin, his fourth novel in this adopted tongue, 
seems to me to be very remarkably written. It is 
in beautiful English, with naturally more than a 
trace of foreignness. But it is not a negative 
foreignness, a question of slightly blurred 
meanings, idioms slightly misunderstood. Mr. 
Nabokov writes with an obviously infinitely 
hard-won pair of positive advantages over 
the native-born writer: he manages to instil into 


his English certain elements that are purely 


Russian, to add an extra dimension of richness 
and imported idiom; and English itself comes to 
him as something sparkling Cellophane-fresh 
instead of the shopworn, finger-soiled article it 
‘Sometimes the 
author’s wild delight in his novel medium leads 
him to give the thing its head, in a way that a 
born Englishman would hardly dare, and see 
where it leads him: 

Some people—and I am one of them—hate 


happy ends. We feel cheated. Harm is the norm. 
Doom should not jam. 


In general however Mr, Nabokov’s style is 
brilliantly alive without being in the least eccen- 
tric, and without (thank goodness) providing any 
of those samples of Colorful Writing or whatever 


it is that gets collected at a dollar a go in The 
Reader’s Digest. Here is an English lecturer at a 


small American university : 


Outwardly, Roy was an obvious figure, If you 
drew a pair of old brown loafers, two beige 
elbow patches, a black pipe, and two baggy eyes 
under ‘heavy eyebrows, the rest was easy to fill 
out. Somewhere in the middle distance hung an 
obscure liver ailment, and somewhere in the 
background there was Eighteenth-Century Poetry, 
Roy’s particular field, an overgrazed pasture, with 
the trickle of a brook and a clump of initialed 
trees; a barbed-wire arrangement on either side 


of this field separated it from Professor Stowe’s - 


domain, the preceding century, where the lambs 

' were whiter, the turf softer, the rill purlier, and 
from Dr. Shapiro’s early nineteenth century, with 
its glen mists, sea fogs, and imported grapes, 


Pnin is described by its jacket-critics as ‘ won- 


derful and hilarious comedy’, ‘ heart-breakingly 
funny’, ‘hilariously funny and of a sadness’; 
and by its publishers as ‘a contemporary comic 
masterpiece’. Myself, I would turn these carts 
and horses round. Basically, Pnin is profoundly 
sad and, if it is also at times ‘ hilarious’ and so 
on, that only points the sadness and makes the 
laughter almost unbearably painful, like the wit 
of a dying friend. Mr. 
Russian in this too, that he explores that twilight 
but quintessentially human area where tragedy 
and comedy cancel each other out and become 
one. The book is a prolonged character-sketch 
rather than a narrative, consisting of a number 


of episodes casting ever-new light (and light, if 


I may express it so, in depth) upon the exiled, 
muddled, pure, incompetent, learned, romantic 
and ‘ideally bald’ Pnin. But although the. con- 
struction is episodic and impressionistic, let the 
careless reader not be deceived: 
cunning as a guided missile, and the last chapter, 
in which all the apparently unrelated threads are 
suddenly drawn. close into a fowler’s net, is the 
sort of gesture of creative bravura that I, at any 
rate, particularly admire and enjoy. = 
It is unlucky to be read, and reviewed, imme- 
diately next to Pnin. Mr. 
Search Me, a second instalment of ‘ fictional 
autobiography’ following on from his Snake 
Wine, describes the author trying to settle down, 
after eleven years in the-U.S.A. and Canada, and 
two more in Singapore, in the England of his 
birth. He hovers about on the fringe of ‘ educa- 
tion ’—seedily in Soho, tragi-comically at a 
cultural ‘country-house’, implicatedly in a 
teacher’s training college in the Black Country. 


He moves to Spain and the entanglements of the ~ 


more personal life, flash-backs to the decline and 
fall of. his Canadian marriage, reportages upon 
the present states of his emotional world, Mr. 
Anderson is sensitive and likeable and as ‘honest 


as he (or almost anyone else, for that. matter) ; 
knows how. But it cannot help being borne in — 
upon one that Search Me is composed much 
_ more of attitude than of experience, and that the 


Nabokov is certainly 


it is as tight and — 


Patrick Andaman s, 


compulsion to define and re-define attitude, to 
display a never-flagging sensitivity, to convince 
the world as well as oneself that one is super=_ 


scrupulously honest (especially in the matter of 


mapping out one’s manifold dishonesties), is 
likelier on the whole to be therapeutic than 
literary, The style too, well-written as the book 
undoubtedly is, tends to show poorly beside 
Mr. Nabokov’s, being conceived rather as a sort. 


_of ‘sensitive’ whitewash to be plashed over all 


than as organic to what is to be said. ie open- 
ing sentence, in particular,— 
All one summer, in the house opposite, a 
woman was going mad, 
—reads like a text-book example of ‘How to 
Catch the Reader’s Eye’. Of the rest, one is 
tempted to corrupt Johnson’s noble epitaph on 


. eR 


Goldsmith: Nihil tetigit quod non nimis ornavit. 


He touched nothing that he did not over-adorn. 

Mr. Fred Hoyle is best known as natural 
successor to Jeans and Eddington, contemporary 
populariser of astronomy, both by a deservedly 


famous (one might almost say, notorious) series. 


of radio talks, and by his Frontiers of Astronomy, i 
His new book, The Black Cloud, is straight 
science-fiction; but it is an altogether remarkable 
specimen of that class—the normal scientist’s 
reaction to which is presumably: ‘Hm, well 
anyway it’s fiction’. The Black Cloud is fiction 
all right, and a nice competent piece of fiction 
too: but it is also science. ‘I hope’, says the 
author in his foreword, ‘that my Seieetiae col- 
leagues will enjoy this' frolic. After all there is 
very little here that could not conceivably hap- 
pen’. Not only scientific colleagues but any 
intelligent layman should appreciate the fun; the 
latter class will also assimilate a lot of fascinating 
‘information painlessly slipped in. I do wish 


_ however that he wouldn’t have his American 


‘scientists use half a page of radians, algebra and 
differential calculus to tackle a problem that 


‘any schoolboy’ (that mythical being!) could — 


solve in two lines by ‘similar tonnes *, And 
remark at the end of it 
For perhaps the tenth time he en trove 
Weichart’s argument. He could see no flaw i in it” 


—when anybody could see the flaw in it at a 


_ glance (which is that his most important constant | 


might perfectly well be a variable), But perhaps | 


_ Mr. Hoyle is just.being subtly subversive. = 


Mr. John Wyndham is as unlucky 
Anderson in his juxtaposition. Viewed in 


‘common run of science-fiction, The Midwich 


Cuckoos might stand up as a pro- 
ficient exercise in the genre: beside Mr. Hoyle’s. 
ai intellectual epee _ however, ~ 
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DOCUMENTARY 
Wheel of Change 


It’s A FAR cry from Puerto Rico to New York, 
and a much farther one from New York to 
Glen Shira in Argyllshire; and after paying what 
seemed an extensive visit, to each within the 
space of forty-eight hours I was convinced in 
a more, mundane sense than Wordsworth in- 
tended it that the world is too much with us. 

“The Puerto Ricans’ was a programme in 
the American ‘ See It Now’ series with a’ com- 
mentary by Edward R. Murrow. Every year 
50,000 Puerto Ricans abandon their native 
island for the United States and after viewing 
scenes in the appallingly squalid township of El 
_ Fanguito—as you may or may not know, fango 
is Spanish for mud—one can understand why. 
A huddle of tumbledown shacks separated by a 
narrow roadway, which is actually the concrete 
top of a sewer, is the main street. Little wonder 
that its inhabitants are driven to seek a decent 
life elsewhere, and elsewhere for them is New 
York. 

But the scale of immigration has raised an 
immense problem in New York which is still 
far from being solved. The only homes many 
of the immigrants can find there, though better 
than El Fanguito, are in slums unfit for human 
habitation among waste areas which are being 
cleared for the decent housing which is gradually 
being constructed. In Puerto Rico, too, work is 
going ahead on new housing schemes and plans 
to reduce unemployment. Meanwhile the 
spectacle of such a state of affairs is extremely 
painful and depressing, and I am not sure that it 
produces any other effect on viewers over here 
who can do nothing to help. 

En route for Glen Shira we touched down at 
* Cranwell’, the Royal Air Force College, on the 
first guest-night of the autumn term. A couple 


“The Englishman’s Home’ on September 19: the Library at Folly Farm, 


= 


of cadets acted as pleasant and 
efficient guides to Berkeley 
Smith in a brief survey of part 
of the College, and with him we 
had glimpses of portraits of 
notable persons and various 
documentary treasures owned 
by the College. Then Mr. Smith 
joined hosts and guests in the 
anteroom and we saw and heard 
him extracting information 
from distinguished guests and 
members of the staff, in the 
latter cases on matters of educa- 
tion. But a guest-night is, I 
think, more palatable to guests 
and hosts than to the viewer in 
his dry detachment. More inter- 
esting were the shots of cadets 
undergoing various kinds of 
training, but on the whole it 
was an uninspired and unin- 
spiring programme. 

The ‘Now’ broadcast next 
evening called ‘Hydro Valley 
and Power Mountain’ was a very different 
affair. The enigmatic title described the hydro- 
electric scheme in Glen Shira where, during the 
past eight years, a 130-foot dam has been built 
across the glen at more than 1,000 feet above sea 
level, which will store . . . but you will have to 
see the thing to realise the variety and magnitude 
of the undertaking which involved the building 
of fifteen miles of road and the drilling of ten 
miles of tunnel. Indeed heights and depths and 
other obstacles are evidently so great that the 
job of showing it on television must itself have 
been quite an operation. It was carried out with 
an efficiency which made it from first to last 
an enthralling spectacle. The shots inside the 
tunnels and in the awe-inspiring surge gallery 
‘hollowed out in the heart of the mountain’ as 
Radio Times put it, which had the loftiness and 
dignity of a French 
cathedral, were among 
the most impressive 
scenes. 

In last week’s ‘ Family 
Affairs’ mothers who 
submitted problems re- 
ceived understanding 
advice from Dr. Wini- 
fred de Kok, Peggy Jay, 
John Watson, and the 
Rev. Joseph McCulloch, 
with Olive Shapley in 
the chair, and in more 
than one case it may 
have seemed almost too 
understanding, for when 
the team or any member 
of it suspects that the 
fault lies with mother or 
both parents rather than 
child there is no mincing 


matters. Mr. Watson, 
who if I remember 
rightly is a_ retired 


A family living in one room: from ‘See It Now: The Puerto 
Ricans’, on September 16 


magistrate, can be highly astringent in such cir- 
cumstances, and when one of last week’s mothers 
sought advice on a son, rising nineteen, who, she 
said, was rebelling against his parents by smoking 
and, as the neighbours remarked, going to too 
many dances, Mr. Watson announced his sup- 
port of the rebel camp with the heart-felt slogan 
“To Hell with such stuffy ideas! ’ 

In the sixth ‘ Englishman’s Home’ Sir Edwin 
Lutyens was the architect, Folly Farm in Berk- 
shire the home, and Lionel Brett our sympathetic 
and highly skilful guide. Guide and camera were 
in such close co-operation throughout the pro- 
gramme that Mr. Brett’s words blossomed next 
moment into visual terms. His infectious delight 
in Lutyens’ work made this one of the most 
enjoyable programmes in the series. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 
Line by Line 
* YORK WAS a capital city when you were a name- 
less stew’, wrote Humbert Wolfe, addressing 
London with sorrow. Certainly York has the 
kind of record to cheer any of its loyalists; but 
I doubt whether the name of George Hudson 
(Q.: What was his line? A.: All of them) is 
ever mentioned in its schools with pride. He 
was the ‘ Railway King’ of more than a century 
ago, whose story Leslie Burgess tells in ‘ Sound- 
ing Brass’ and for whom another snatch from 
Wolfe falls aptly: ‘ Where is the pride,. there the 
pit is digged, and an end will come’. It is, as 
any schoolboy in York or elsewhere will testify, 
a smashing end: the Hudson kingdom vanishes 
like a glasshouse demolished by an express train. 
It saddened me that we did not see any trains 
on Sunday. We heard about little but railways 
from the beginning of the night; but except for 
one still picture of a locomotive, and for another 
picture that hung on the wall at the share- 
holders’ meeting where Hudson was cast down, 
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Scene from ‘ Sounding Brass’ on September 22; with Edward Chapman as 
George Hudson (second from right) 


we were not vouchsafed a single 
engine, not a puff, not a wisp of 
smoke: we did not once go out of 
doors. This was parsimony. I did 
not meet ‘ Sounding Brass’ when it 
was televised some years ago, and 
I had hoped, with at least one other 
addict, that some of the play would 
keep, visually, to the rails. 

Nothing of the sort. In fact, the 
producer, Andrew Osborn, merely 
photographed the stage play, or a 
version of it. It lacks the epilogue 
in Calais that I remember from the 
York Festival of 1951 when Mr. 
Burgess made sure that we should 
know exactly what happened to the 
cornered Hudson in the Jong years 
ahead. On Sunday we left him with 
his wife, dipping into the future as 
far as human eye could see, and 
deciding that he hadn’t deserved so 
badly of his country, after all. 

It is a competent chronicle, slow 
to begin, predictable in development, 
but rising to such useful scenes as 
the shareholders’ meeting, and the 
last flurry of defeat that reminded us of those 
Shakespearean messengers, ‘Out on ye, owls, 
nothing but songs of death’. Edward Chapman 
was a massive, leonine Hudson, deplorably com- 
placent (‘I think big’), yet getting a certain 
sympathy in his fall—to which the dramatist, 
mercilessly, has added.an attack of gout. William 
Devlin, Hudson’s virulent enemy, had the sting 
of a ‘ Portuguese man-of-war ’, that redoubtable 
jellyfish; and there was an endearing portrait, 
by Arthur Howard, of the kind of journalist 
that talked of ‘the vile columns of our 
degraded and shameless contemporary ’. Clearly, 
he had served under either Pott or Slurk, 
though he seemed to be a better fellow than 
either of them. 

Not a bad play, then, with its careful period 
and local colour, and one that filled out its hour 
and forty-five minutes (the planners are relent- 
ing). Still, I wondered why the piece, not 
especially a viewer’s joy, should have been chosen 
for revival. Sound-radio has done finely in help- 
ing to preserve the best plays of the century, 
and I do suggest that Lime Grove looks with 
more care at the theatre list since 1900. It 
might be surprised by its discoveries. There 
would be no need to chug off down some of 
the branch lines now favoured. 

Warren Tute’s ‘Jessica’ was a very mild 
journey. At its terminus we had the exchange, 
“Will you marry me?’—‘Oh yes, whatever 
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made you think I 
wouldn’t? ’ I had never 
thought for a minute 
she wouldn’t. She was 
Jessica who returned 
from the Riviera to 
Warrington to save the 
family factory (‘I want 
to do something with 
my life’), and there had 
various unexciting con- 
flicts. Steadily as Gwen 
Watford acted her, it 
was hard to summon 
much interest in a quiet 
piece of playwriting that 
appeared to have, at one 
point, the hint of an 
idea Galsworthy might 
have expanded. with 
relish. 

‘The Dock Brief’, a 
much shorter play, was 
just as quiet but several 


‘Jessica’ on September 19, with (left to right) Philip Guard as Eddie 
Clackham, Derek Oldham as Arthur Glossop, Gwen Watford as Jessica, 
Betty Bowden as Harriet Hamilton, and John Evans as Porter 


times more rewarding. This is, in effect, a pair 
of dialogues between two people, a gentle little 
prisoner, accused of murdering his wife, and a 
disappointed, elderly barrister (“So many years 
before I could master the Roman law relating 
to the ownership of chariots’) who has re- 
ceived a dock brief for the defence, and who 
hopes at last for the chance that had never 
come. John Mortimer’s writing, in 
irony, pathos, and comedy, is subtly 
understated. The acting of Michael 
Hordern (in an urgent, triumphant 
day-dream) and David Kossoff, sub- 
missively helpful, was judged to” an 
intonation. Produced by Nesta 
Pain, the play lingers firmly in 
the mind. 

Where else? The happiest thing in 
‘Ray’s a Rat’ was an Irish song (on 
the accepted lines), and the main de- 
light of ‘Rich and Rich’ was the 
appearance of Mrs. Sean O’Casey to 
tell us about that genius, her hus- 
band. He ought to reconsider his 
recent ban on the further televising 
of his plays. Why not ‘ Cockadoodle 
Dandy’ from Lime Grove? That 
surely would be very much on the 
right line. 

J. C. TREWIN 


David Kossoff (left) as Fowle and Michael Hordern as 
Morgenhall in ‘ The Dock Brief’ on September 16 
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DRAMA 
Foul Play 


THE THREE MAJOR PRODUCTIONS last week were 
factually, fictionally, and fantastically concerned 
with getting away with murder. So, in a manner 
of speaking, is the Drama Department itself. 
Mine is the critical investigation department con- 
cerned to see that they don’t get away with it, 
and the time has come to put my flat feet down. 
A little mutual cross-examination in the corre- 
spondence columns last June ended in my asking 
Mr. Val Gielgud what “proportion of adapted 
novels and original radio scripts to adapted stage 
plays he was planning to provide in future. The 
question was not answered. As policy was then 
on the secret list and in the melting-pot I did 
not press the point. Now that the new deal for 
listeners is out I can fairly demand that the 
Drama Department should show its whole hand. 
So I repeat my question. 

If, as I suspect, the accurate answer is that 
more than half the future output will 
be adapted novels, with original 
scripts and quasi-dramatic features 
accounting for about a quarter, and 
theatrical drama down to a quarter 
or less of the total output, and 
mostly in the much reduced Third 
Programme at that, I have some 
more urgent questions. Is there a 
tacit agreement that Television is to 
do most of the stage plays in future? 
Must the Drama Department con-= 
tinue to weight the scales in favour 
of adapted novels—many of them 
admittedly unsatisfactory—regardless 
of the wishes listeners may now 
express? Do listeners in fact share 
my concern about this trend? 

I feel responsible to the word that 
heads this column. The word is 
‘Drama’. I do not identify drama 
exclusively with theatrical drama. 
But drama has been theatrical in 
form for most of. the last 2,000 years 
and more, and most of the best of it 
can now be made nationally available 
in performance only through sound 
broadcasting. It is the job of the 
Drama Department to supply more of this drama 
than of anything else, not to vocalise the local 
lending library. When it seems to be sliding out 
of that job it is the duty of criticism to challenge 
it about its intentions. 

In the correspondence I mentioned, Mr. 
Donald McWhinnie complained that critics had 
found no special terms in which to consider radio 
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mn will in ‘future refer to certain items not 
drama, which in my view they are not, but 
is dramifications. As a weekend competition, 
vith no prizes, I invite teachers to suggest other 
uitable neologisms. 

The dramification in the Home Service on 
Monday night last week was ‘The Trial of 
Madeleine Smith’, who was narrowly acquitted 
wf poisoning her lover, presented mainly through 
wo very | y speeches, for the prosecution 
nd for the defence. There is ‘drama’ in the 
econdary sense in such a life-and-death debate, 
yut such a ‘documentary’ is not itself a drama 
n the primary sense. I take it this was a trial 
un for the ‘Connoisseurs of Crime’ series in 
he same Service every Thursday night from the 
nd of October to Christmas week. 

This series was described by Mr. Lindsay 

Wellington, in July, as ‘nine dramatic pro- 
trammes which deal in a particularly interesting 
vay-with famous crimes’. That might just pass. 
Sut this series is what Mr. Rooney Pelletier 
meant when he wrote in Radio Times a fortnight 
izo of ‘ The Thursday play’ and that is no more 
han a play on the word. Why these euphem- 
sms? Mr. Wellington and Mr. Pelletier must 
now perfectly well that a famous crimes series 
S not a series of plays or dramas but a series 
yf feature productions. Why do they not say so? 
Why try to pass off the news of yesterday’s 
world as drama? 
_ Last week’s Third Programme production, 
Les Caves du Vatican’, combined in its laby- 
inthine length all three categories. It was a new 
ranslation of a stage version by André Gide 
f his own novel, which left me wondering how 
nany changes of scene there must have been 
i the theatrical treatment. The farce as broad- 
‘ast spins and crosses threads with exhausting 
ngenuity and a progressive implausibility that 
lefeats its comic end. William Squire was good 
is a Nietzschean.supermaniac with the Nekrassov 
ouch who passes off the real Pope as an im- 
yostor. The killingly funny young man who 
Jushes a stranger out of an express train just 
or the experience was so humorlessly played 
yy Oscar Quitak that he didn’t seem to see the 
oke in his own line, ‘I find it so hard to take 
ife seriously’. By that time I was finding it 
jard not to. 

Saturday-Night Theatre was the B.B.C. homi- 
side service once more, an adapted novel called 
The Assassin’. This was something about a 
yale-eyed killer who specialised in hunting and 
hooting fishing financiers, and—with an unin- 
entional symbolism that gave me more pleasure 
han anything else—carried a lethal weapon in 
he shape of a book. 

_ Roy WALKER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
i Believing and Knowing 


VE spc NOT NEED Mrs. Margaret Knight’s 
ther too persistent nagging to tell us that the 
C. is scared stiff of causing a rumpus over 

. Although it is probably true that many 

f the people who give serious talks on the Third 
{pla onl are rationalists in religious matters, 
not considered proper that this basis to their 
sin should be given uninhibited hearing. 
in this the B.B.C. merely accepts the feeling 
in general; since aint must “al 


in unquestioning - 
' Seas eRe eter Ercethiniker 
aves the believer to his’ belief—perhaps feels, 
vith Bishop Butler, that ‘we must not reject 
2 from even.a reasonable desire for broad 


f reson 1 was surprised when 1 saw 
hi Seperate ee a he 


vs 


var <> 
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feast day of the Stigmata of St. Francis with a 
discussion between a Franciscan priest and a 
psychiatrist, a Freudian psychiatrist-as he turned 
out to be. Here, indeed; would be an opportunity 
for. the rational mind to show that we must 
reject this one aspect of medieval twilight, to 
make it quite clear that St. Catherine of Siena 
suffered from hysterical epileptic attacks in 
which she enacted the Passion of Christ, that 
St: Francis’ stigmatisation—the first known in 
history—was the psychosomatic result of an 
intense participation in Christ’s suffermg during 
a period of fasting. We know that the stigmata 
can come by such natural means; we can only 
believe that it is an imprint direct from God. 
And for that reason one knew that the discus- 
sion would be without result or real point. 

The psychiatrist gave the usual natural ex- 
planations of the phenomenon, but he seemed 
always too polite to go deeper into the question 
of a divine power choosing to exteriorise itself 
in this manner, or to give any indication of his 
own theological standpoint. For Father Keenan, 
quite properly, it was a simple matter; a few 
people have been chosen for this divine grace. 
When he produced his trump objection to the 
psychiatrist’s explanation—that the stigmata of 
St. Francis remained on him for two years and 
did not suppurate—the psychiatrist answered 
that he believed the wounds were not open. And 
that was that. 

The whole programme made me wonder at 
what level religious discussion between believer 
and non-believer becomes fruitful. Linguistic 
philosophers feel that, perhaps because in the 
beginning was the Word, meaning can only 
result from an analysis of words. But isn’t there, 
on the air, some less arid way of bringing Belief 
face to face with modern Knowledge? 

I don’t think I’ve mentioned ‘Comment’ in 
this column before. It is a fortnightly pro- 
gramme of criticism of books, theatre, films and 
the visual arts, usually of very high standard 
and admirable independence. In last week’s 
edition Mr. Frank Kermode sounded an almost 
lone note of high praise for Mr. Eliot’s new 
volume of criticism, On Poetry and Poets. Other 
reviewers have seen in it a falling off of critical 
power, a tired reiteration of old themes. When 
I read it I could only thank Heaven there was 
still a critic of literature in England today with 
a truly European mind, vitally concerned to 
maintain the balance between the ‘ collective per- 
sonality’ of the literature of the past and the 
originality of the living generation. I cheered 
when Mr. Kermode talked of Mr. Eliot’s pro- 
found seriousness, his sense of tradition, the 
interrelatedness of his thought, his Virgilian 
gravity, and claimed that his book confirms him 
as the greatest living critic. 

I cheered, too; at Mr. David Sylvester’s slash- 
ing attack on Mr. Chaplin’s latest ‘ terribly, un- 
believably bad’ film—but I cannot say more of 
it here if I am to keep any space to mention an 
unpublished poem by Conrad Aiken, ‘The 
Crystal’, which the author read on the Third 
Programme. It was a long meditation on the 
thought and significance of Pythagoras. Like 
most people down the ages who have fallen 
under the legendary spell of the crackpot of 
Croton, Mr. Aiken seems to have been fascinated 
by this “saviour-god’ as he calls him. He sees 
him as a first spiritual founder of the western 
world—much as Mr. Eliot looks to Virgil as the 
great @nima naturaliter Christiana. It is the 
mystical side of Pythagoras that attracts Mr. 
Aiken, r than his practical organisation of 
Crotonian politics. He would not be very con- 

t some modern philosophers believe 
the ens ‘ All things are Number’ to be a fore- 
shadowing of modern physics. ‘How shall we 
praise the Numbers?’ cries Mr. Aiken, and 
treads warily round the subject of metempsycho- 
sis. It is a passionate, and in parts a very 
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beautiful. poem, eieated out of that strong 
historical sense which lies behind so much of 
Mr. Aiken’s poetry. 4 

: MIcHAEL Swan 


MUSIC 
The End of an Era 


THE DEATH of Jean” Sibelius occurred with 
dramatic suddenness just as the Helsinki 
Orchestra, directed by Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
were about to pay him honour with a splendid 
performance of his Fifth Symphony. That this 
final tribute and commemoration should have 
come from joint Finnish and English sources 
(the concert being given at the British Trade 
Fair at Helsinki and broadcast in the B.B.C.’s 
Home Service) was singularly appropriate. For 
in no other country outside Finland has 
Sibelius been held in greater esteem than in 
England. Henry Wood, Bantock and Rosa 
Newmarch, Beecham and Cecil Gray, Sargent 
and Cameron are among the musicians who, 
with stick or pen, made Sibelius’ name respected 
and admired in this country. 

From the point of musical history last Friday’s 
event is not a landmark. The landmark was set 
up more than thirty years ago and is inscribed 
on one side ‘ Tapiola’, and on the other ‘ The 
Tempest’. Since then there has been silence, 
broken only by some slight pieces for violin and 
piano published in 1929 but, in all probability, 
composed long before. An Eighth Symphony was 
promised to the Royal Philharmonic Society and 
actually announced for performance on three 
occasions, but failed to materialise. It has been 
suggested that the score is locked up in the 
composer’s desk. We shall see. But the anger 
which any reference to the work aroused sug- 
gests that Sibelius, ever self-critical, failed to 
realise his ideas to his own satisfaction. He may 
even have come to the conclusion that he had 
said all he had to say, and honestly laid down 
his pen. His long aposiopesis will no doubt 


_exercise his biographers for years to come, with 
parallels drawn from Rossini and Elgar, who was 


his senior by only eight years. He was the last 
of the generation that included also Strauss and 
Mahler, and he was the most independent and 
forward-looking of them all. 

The Fifth is the most popular of Sibelius’ 
mature symphonies, being the one that displays 
his genius in its most attractive light, and his 
original conception of symphonic form at its 
most lucid. Sir Malcolm Sargent displayed its 
qualities to perfection. The music seemed to 
grow before our ears out of nothing at all, while 
the Helsinki Orchestra naturally understood its 
idiosyncratic scoring. In the first part of the 
concert, which contained Elgar’s slight and early 
Serenade for strings in E minor and Britten’s 
Variations on a theme of Purcell, the orchestra 
were less at home. The conductor had evidently 
not had time to inculcate the Elgarian tone of 
voice or to make sure that the fireworks in 
Britten’s Benefit went off as brilliantly as they 
should. 

The Third Programme gave us the oppor- 
tunity of hearing two unknown operas. One was 
Glinka’s ‘ Ruslan and Ludmilla’, magnificently 
sung by the company of the Bolshoi Theatre 
under Kiril Kondrashin, and admirably intro- 
duced by Desmond Shawe-Taylor. This, and not 
the more Italianate ‘A Life for the Tsar’, is 
the true foundation-stone of Russian opera, 
romantic, fantastic and episodic as its successors 
were, and, like many of them, based on a poem 
of Pushkin. The best and most ‘ Russian’ music 
is that written for the male voices, for Ruslan 
himself sung by Ivan Petrov, a baritone with a 
glorious voice, and for Finn and the minstrel, 
who were not afflicted with that thin bleating 
tone one associates with Russian tenors, and for 
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The Supreme Artist 
SINGING 
BERLIOZ’ MAGNIFICENT 


“Les Nuits d’Ete” 


(with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Charles Munch) 


ALP1368 


M AS T E R P 


EC E.ce 


A wonderful appreciation:— “What t 
do we require of a singer? First and 
essentially, a voice beautiful and even in 
quality, uniting the qualities of purity 
and warmth. Second, a technical equip- 
ment that can sustain the voice in long 
phrases and be flexible in florid music. 
Third, the articulation of words in several 
languages without obstructing the flow of 

; tone. Fourth, the imagination to make 
the words convey meaning and overtones 
of meaning, to grasp and project the 
atmosphere of a song in the course of 
hardly more than a minute... Is therea 
paragon with all the virtues ? Apparently 
there is in the person of Miss Victoria de 
los Angeles . 

From “The Times” of June 27th 1955, 
reviewing a concert at the Festival Hall. 


The purity of boys’ voices in a cathedral choir rising high and clear 
above the solemn thunder of a great organ... an uplifting sense of 
grandeur, grace, and occasion in the rendering of a choral 
masterpiece... It is in such unmatched instances as this that 
MASTERTAPE achieves a clarity and flawlessness of 


reproduction without equal. 


Photo: Derek Allen 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


LONG PLAY 3533; r.p.m. RECORDS 


Full details of Victoria de los Angeles’ records are ob- - 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


tainable from any H.M.V. Record Dealer. ae os 
E.M.l, RECORDS LTD,, (Controlled by Electric & Musical Industries Ltd.) 
Regd. T. 
Ths Geocpione to. ae) 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1. 
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newest ancient land. 
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; and Lisabetta, v 
ment, but one « 

with whicH the co 
once he has got § 
for a moment in 
heart-searching phra which Puccini can 
wring our emotions. The Piece was well sung in 
a recording made at a performance broadcast 
from Milan under the direction of Oliviero de 


e of this ‘interesting work. | 
Sis cena delle beffe’ is, zy a con- 
ch linka’s loosely constructed opera, a 
ork. Its sensational and gruesome 
and hatred in Medicean Florence 
d wheels, even though the music 
g scene creaks too slowly along— 


. kind of ioevitabile. ae 


Dears music were et de- 
1 aoe ritual or from social 


= oki * in thes ae Saas cen- 
2 See: for it was a creation 


1 in a ehasehG ‘nor to celebrate king and 
an opera-house or court, but to com- 

th a few friends—or even with himself 
is is ne en pba bs: Lied: was 


amateur, bets! 

France there was never this Reiithate 
ffiliation between the artist and the isolated ego. 
Wagner, in ‘ Tristan ’, evolved a new idiom from 
deification of the self; Berlioz—a no less 
1a -genius—strove in ‘ oie Trojans’ to re- 
sate the conventions of f classical heroic opera 
a visionary aristocracy that he hoped would 
e a propriate to a post-revolutionary world. 
3ven when Berlioz writes solo songs he tends to 
void poems of a subjective nature; and to use 
he piano only as a makeshift. The ‘Nuits d’été’ 
- of the Parnassian Gautier—have 
iano parts conceived in linear orchestral style 
ather than with Pianistic intimacy, and are 
isually performed in their orchestral version. In 
Absence ’ intense Personal feeling is ‘ distanced ’ 
the melody soars in proud arches that recall 
-declamatory phrases of French heroic opera. 
‘Le Spectre de la Rose’ the tender asymmetry 
e clauses is complemented by a tonal pre- 
ariousness created by chromatic intrusions in 
he melody; yet the formal proportions attain a 
pet Poise : os a _Strange, wavering 


ae the sities of 1 taste were the 
e who had made fortunes out of the 

; social order. To Berlioz’ disillusionment, 
isionary_ splendours ‘were not for them; they 
an art that would flatter their opulence 
ote day-dreams, as a relief from the 
rolved in getting richer. A composer 


S ‘grow ‘pecrtibed on the janguid 
nis tunes, almost always in two- 
inin pooper ny in the 


sui ault in so skilled a practitioner as Fabritiis. 
iordano. T here was little to move one in the - -DyNeLey Hussey 
= S. “ : ? x4 


WILFRID MELLERS 
of French s songs, from Berlioz to the present day, will be becaclannd at 9.30 p.m. on 


_ Wednesday, October 2 (Third) 
the eae Eaability of Berlioz. ie and artifice 


became allies; there is nothing in French song. 


comparable with Wolf’s dramatic immediacy nor 
with the Ge 
of folk-art. 

Yet although the conservative oe was 
degraded, it could still prove a source of strength 
to those few French composers who were vitally 
influenced by Wagner’s egocentric passion. The 
harmonically charged, Franckian nostalgia of 
Chausson’s ‘Le Temps des. Lilas’ 
dignity because the melody sings in sustained 
dialogue with the cantabile bass. Similarly in 
Dupare’s songs the suave curves of Gounod- 
esque cantilena grow more ample, while the 
resonant spacing of the piano’s Wagnerian dis- 
sonance gives to the themes a noble passion. 
In nervous intensity and in devotion to Wagner, 
Dupare is comparable with Wolf; but a com- 


parison of Wolf’s Calvary song ‘ Herr, was tragt 


der Boden hier’ with Duparc’s setting of Tom 
Moore’s ‘ Elégie’ on Emmett reveals how much 
closer to classical tradition the Frenchman is. 


Both songs have in’ common a preoccupation~ 
with the Wagnerian appoggiatura: only whereas. 


in Wolf the dissonances painfully shatter the 
line, in Duparc they serve rather to intensify the 
melody’s- growth. The hidden resolutions, the 
rising sequencies, do not destroy the simple 
architectural tonality. . 

It is significant that in ‘L’Invitation au 
Voyage’ the broad span of the line and the slow 
progression of the harmony carry us away from 
the soul’s distress to the ‘ordre et beauté’— 

‘luxe, calme et volupté’—which is Baudelaire’s 
heaven. — In a similar way for Debussy—who 
carried the Wagnerian apotheosis of the moment 


of sensation a stage further—the chaos of the 


personal life was to be redeemed by art, as in 
the poetry of Baudelaire and to a lesser degree 
Verlaine. His songs deal with his determination 
to preserve _ the purity of his | sensuous. percep- 
tio in ‘ces lieux d’exil ... or la musique 
manqué d'infini’. Only within ‘la vie intérieure’ 
can the. infinite still be found; and already in 
the Wagnerian eroticism of the “‘Reudelsire songs 
of ee! onan evokes the world of Pierrot, of 


the twilit balcony, of the Watteauesque d eam- 
world wh: ch is more real than a reality seared 
by trade, 


The static, immobile iadices't in the songs— 
even more than in the songs of Duparc, if not 


as comp id as in Debussy’s mid ‘le-period 
piano ‘ 


suggests Precisely this withdrawal 


mans’ cult es) the eee) naivety 


acquires © 


classical French arioso. The Watteau parc exists 


not merely within an ivory tower; it become a 
paradise into which genius can breathe new life. 

The visionary world of Debussy’s mature 
songs creates reality out of private experience. 
For that reason it is, perhaps, inimitable; yet 
it could have been created only in a society in 
which civilised traditions were strong. How 
potent French conservatism could still be is 
revealed in the art of Fauré who, unlike Debussy, 
felt no need to rebel against his masters, Gounod 
and Saint-Saéns. Thus, whereas in Debussy’s 
songs the voice part tends to speech-inflection 
while the harmonies suggest a withdrawal into 


the inner life, the essence of Fauré’s songs is in - 


their melodies. Their form depends on an. almost 
Berliozian balance between the tune anda can- 
tabile bass; and this is mo less true of a late, 
harmonically elliptical song such as ‘Je me 
poserai sur ton cceur’, or of a middle period 
harmonically fluid song such as ‘Le Parfum 
impérissable’, than it is of an early piece like 
the well-known ‘ Aprés un Réve’. The poetic 
world of the songs is similar to that of Debussy’s, 
for Fauré frequently set the same poets. But 
whereas for Debussy this world existed only in 
his inner dream, for Fauré it was an idealised 
version of a still living tradition. It would not 
have occurred to him that the world of his 
imagination was separate from the ‘ real’ world, 
except in so far as it was more lucid. Even his 
partiality for modal melodies does not suggest 
an ‘antique’ simplicity, He did not, like De- 
bussy, rediscover the past; his modali'y is a 
natural part of his melodic thought, which 
merely proves the depth of his traditionalism. 

Fauré is, however, probably the last French 
composer who could base his art on an apparent 
acceptance of the world in which he lived; even 
in his case the calm, g'assy texture of the late 
songs has acquired a valedictory tone. The sub- 
sequent history of French song is -suggested 
rather by Ravel; for in his songs declamatory 
arioso and modal tunes combine with rich 
harmony to convey a de‘iberate nostalgia for 
an eighteenth-century dream-civilisation. The 
difference from Debussy consists in the irony 
that lies behind the harmonic piquancy. De- 
bussy’s vision of art and the conscious artifice 
of French musique de société meet in Ravel’s 
songs. And although the Debussyan vision is 
lost, the line stretching from Gounod to Bizet 
to Chabrier to Ravel survives today in the songs 
of Poulenc, which a'so involve an equivocation 
between nostalgia and irony. 

-This says much for the vitality of French 
conservatism; we could hardly imagine a British 
composer of the mid-twentieth century creating 
beautiful and convincing songs stariing from 
the conventions of the Victorian ballad and the 
Edwardian music-hall, 
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YOU 
could sfop 
this 
_ happening 


This is an en ae of a baby girl, aged ten 
months, as the N.S.P.C.C. inspector found her. She 
had been viciously beaten, had two black eyes and 
abrasions on the face, ear and mouth, as well as on the ~ 
body. The father, who inflicted these injuries, would 
not allow the mother to comfort the child. Now, thanks 
to the N.S.P.C.C., she is happy and well cared for. 

You can help the N.S.P.C.C. in its fight against 
cruelty like this. Send a donation, large or small, to 
this address: 


Room No. 65 
N-S°'P:C:C 
VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, WC2 
When you make your will, don’t forget the N.S.P.C. c. 
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REMOVING STAINS 


—. 


from a wool suit. The first step is to spread out 
_ the stained material on a towel—or a sheet of 
thick clean blotting paper—and get down to it 
~ with a grease solvent. You can buy proprietary 
brands, sold with instructions; or you can obtain 

from the chemist some carbon tetrachloride. 
_ This is a non-inflammable liquid; but please use 
it by an open window. Wet a piece of soft, 
_ clean cloth, make a ring well outside the stain, 
and then work towards the middle, in a sort of 
spiral. If the grease mark is a heavy one, you 
will find some of it works down below on to the 
_ towel, or the blotting paper. And some comes 
_ up on to the cloth. Then, obviously, you move 
- on to a clean surface below and above. 

_ Another listener wants to know how to remove 
a tea stain, I would suggest working a little 
glycerine into the stain—glycerine is a wonder- 
ful loosener. Leave it on for an hour or so, and 
then sponge with warm water, Just a pinch of 
borax in the water might help. When the cloth 
is dry, the mark should no longer be showing. 
_ But there might be a trace of grease, if the tea 
_ had milk in it. Tackle this with carbon tetra- 
¥ chloride, in the way I have described already. 
Ft May I just add a last word about stains in 
_ general? Nearly all of them can be dealt with 
if you pounce on them instantly with a cloth 
‘wrung out in warm water. 
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BACON AND CHEESE SOUFFLE 
Make about a pint of good white sauce, season 
it with a little salt and a very little cayenne 
_ pepper, and into it put about a breakfastcup— 


Su 


-A-LISTENER ASKS how to remove a grease stain - 
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esestions for the 


that is about half a pound—of minced, cooked 
bacon or ham (you use all the fat). Adi <bout 
half a cup of grated cheese, the yolks of four 
eggs, and the whites, well-beaten and folded in 
thoroughly. Put this into a deep, well-greaised 
oven dish and bake in a moderate oven for about 
three-quarters of an hour. You need use only 
two or three eggs if you like, but for a main 
meal I like, if I can, to use one egg per person. 
: Morty HARGRAVE 


ABOy ITALIAN STEW 
You will need: 
1 Ib. of stewing steak. 
~ 1 Ib. of juicy tomatoes. 
Tablespoon of rice. 
1 large onion, and salt to taste. 
Cut up the steak in fairly small pieces. Put 
tomatoes in boiling water and skin them. Put 
steak in casserole, with the tomatoes cut up, and 
the onion diced, mix in the rice, and put the 
casserole, with the lid on, into a fairly hot oven. 
Bring to the simmer, and then cook slowly for 
about three hours. It will not harm if it stays in 
longer; the oven should be on your lowest mark. 
Once the stew ts in there is nothing to worry 
about—a boon on a busy day. There is no liquid 
added, you notice—the tomatoes supply that. 
ANNE WILD 


EMPRESS PEARS 


Cook three ounces of rice in about a pint of milk 
(or milk and water), with some thin rind of a 
lemon, and sugar to taste, and when it is creamy 
and tender, leave it to get cold. Peel, halve, and 
core four good cooking pears, and poach them 
in four ounces of sugar, dissolved in half a pint 


Housewife 


of water, and the juice of the lemon, until the © 
Pears are tender. Place spoonfuls of rice in 
individual dishes, and put two halved pears on 
top of each. Reduce the syrup a little, and 
colour to a-pale pink with a drop of cochineal, 
and when quite cold spoon it over the pears. 
Mo Ly WEIR 
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Roy Harrop (page 459): Nuffield Reader in 
International Economics, Oxford University; 
author of The Dollar, The Life of fFohn 
Maynard Keynes, etc. 

MavrIceE ZINKIN (page 467): member of the 
Indian Civil Service 1937-47 and now in 
business in India; author of Development for 
Free Asia, Asia and the West, etc. 

Str HuGH CASSON (page 469): architect; Pro- 
fessor of Interior Design, Royal College of Art 
1953; Director of Architecture, Festival of 
Britain 1948-51; author of Victorian Archi- 
tecture, Bombed Churches, etc. 

Sir Harry PILKINGTON (page 471): Director of 
the Bank of England and a number of indus- 
trial companies; President, Federation of 
British Industries, 1953-55 

Rev. Crecm. Nortucott (page 473): Editorial 
Secretary, United Society for Christian 
Literature and Editor, Lutterworth Press 
since 1952; author of Voice Out of Africa, 
Venturers of Faith, Religious Liberty, etc. 

R. C, ZAEHNER (page 476): Spalding Professor 
of Eastern Religions and Ethics, Oxford Uni- 
versity since 1952; author of The Teachings 
of the Magi, Zurvan, a Zoroastrian Dilemma, 
etc. 
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Hexagrammatos—V. 


By Duplex 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened); book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s. and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, October 3. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 
envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, 


London, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the cross-" - 


words the Editor’s decision is: final é 


ee 


¢ 


The word-chain, beginning at the asterisk, and 

i clockwise to the centre of the puzzle, 
consists of thirty words, comprising the author’s full 
name, the title of the verse, and the verse. / 
Lyric: Edmund Burke previously wrote in a similar 
‘vein ‘Our patience will achieve more than 
our force ’. 


CLUES 


| Where the words are indirect, three num- 
bers will suffice to show the running of the 
words. Unless otherwise stated the words 
required are actual. 


1-18-19. ‘My Mary from my soul was 
——’ (mixed) (4) ' 


3-2-20. ‘ Doth your city of 
Cologne’ (mixed) (4) 
ta: 3-4. ‘As she would another 
Antony’ 


'-- (mixed antonym) (5) 
5-24-33. March ones to beware of, according to a 
Soothsayer (mixed) (4) ~ 
6-15-14. Parts of great ugly things (mixed) (5) 
7-26-25. Draw it. Then cosily sit, spin and drink 
~ (mixed) (5) 
9-8-27. ‘He that would thrive Must rise at 
4 ’ (mixed) (4) 
10-11-29. Tennyson declared it was Devil-born 
Zin (mixed antonym) (5) 


§ Perertrrrrtrrrit tr as peeeces Gbasconscessovccee 
- 


J ae ou 


12-13-23. Procter’s ‘Now’ was more important 
: than this (4) 
16-17-28. What the Prodigal Son was ashamed to 

do (antonym) (4) 
21-3. Father William according to Southey’s 
young man (antonym) (3) 
31-32-22. Real Simon! (4) 
34-38-40. Army which disregarded storm-beaten 
vessels (5) 
35-39-42, Lovelace’s husband! (3) 
37-30. ‘All quit their 
(synonym) (4) - 
41-36. Women, as men’s shadows, 
(synonym) (3) 


Solution of No. 1,424 
[pit Pole PRPal Pls PH Eel ol) 
| ancy 


and rush’ 


do this 


NOTES 
Across: 1, Id-I-o-graph; 9. chut(e); 17. abord; 18. ash- 
plant; 22. monk; 23. pantal(o)jon; 25. Amya(s_ Leigh, 


Westward Ho!); 37%. (bar)gees; 40. air-screw; 43. ed-do-es; 
44. hu-man-er; 45. (car)esse(d). 
Down: 1. Od-is-t(une); 2. Nifiheim (anag.); 3. Lou-pit 
(Abbott & Costello); 4, p-rim-al; 5. saba-l(ong); 8. sh-ri- 
n(ickel)-al; 10, A-ut-ark-y; 23. par-o-tids; 25. smir-r(ain); 
26. san-gare-e; 35. s-u(s)-ave; 37. me-sel(couth); a 
(cors)airs (cors = homers). 

The quotation in diagonals is from ‘ King Lear’, III, 
ii, 48. 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: C. Allen (Southsea); 2nd 
prize: Mrs. PF, Partridge (Marlborough); 3rd prize: 
Miss F. D. Mackenzie Whyte (Joppa) 


Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
@ University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “‘into residence” or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Courses of Home Study for 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES | 


FUtG.Ce founded 1887, prepares students for London University General 


Certificate of Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or Direct. 
Entry to Degree), and Degrees (B. Gre B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 


B.D., B.Mus., etc., obtainable without residence). 


Also for General 


Certificate (all Levels, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), 
Bar (Pts. I and ID, Teachers’ Diplomas, and many other examinations, 
The College, an Educational Trust, has a staff of highly qualified 


Tutors. 


Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments if desired, 
> PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
‘CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act, 1948) 
Patron: ; 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. 
“ Reading nowadays is my one joy, 
and days empty of reading would be 
blind days.” (Extract from letter of 
blind reader.) Thousands look to us 
for the same great pleasure. Heavy 
additional expenses call for in- 

creased funds. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


are urgently needed and will. be 
gratefully received by the Secretary. 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


YOU can paint in Oils — 


with HAYWARD VEAL 


as your personal tutor 


at home in your spare time! 
e's fun...) 8t’s relaxing ... the perfect 


hobby ! The instruction is so clear, so simple, 
$o personal that it’s like having the famous 
Grtist right there at your elbow to guide you 
every inch of the way. 
_ 'Never before has there been so perfect 
& method of teaching you right in your 


own home. Quickest, surest way to 
professional skill in painting. 


Write today for free Hayward Veal Oi 
Painting prospectus to:— 


PITMAN. COLLEGE OF an] 


296 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 
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THE HEATHERLEY SCHOOL 
OF FINE ART 


is the oldest private Art School in 
London, and has recently been 
re-decorated and re-organised to 
meet the needs of every Art 
Student. With its three fully 
equipped Studios and highly 
qualified teaching staff it provides 
the “Paris Studio” of London. 
Students may paint treely and 
take courses of instruction for 
one week to four years, or even 
in the evenings, and still receive 
individual tuition 


Write for prospectus to:— 


33 Warwick Sq., London, S.W.1 


SWEDENBORG 
+ 20/21, 


SOCIETY INC., 


BLOOMSBURY WAY, 


LONDON, W.C.1. 


QUOTATIONS FROM EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


A booklet LOVE AND MARRIAGE has bear prepared contain extracts 
from the theological works of Emanuel Swedenborg. Today, more than ever, 
the need is great for spiritual instruction and guidance on marriage as a source 


of perfect happiness. 


This booklet contains profound truths on this subject. 


Price 3d. (postage 2d.) 


“With those who do not think from religion about 
marriages and, their holiness there is a marriage 
of the body but none of the spirit’. (Swedenborg) 


Order from the Swedenborg Society (Dept. D) 


Ask for free annotated catalogue of the Society’s publications. 


His Future 
<i 
With affection, care and security 


living in homely surroundings— 
our children’s future is assured. 


. This Voluntary Society has 4,500 


Wh NT i QUALIFIED - 

MEN & WOMEN ~ 
PERSONAL & INDIVIDUAL TRAINING IN:— 
Advertising” M.ClA: Licences 


pieronaucical Enz Mechanical Eng, 


Metallurgy 
fAllcomnobils. Eng> Motor Eng. 
Book-keeping Painting & Decorating 
Carpentry Photography 
Chemistry et G, Certs, 


Civil Service olice 
Commercial Subjects Production Enga 
Commercial 
Customs Officer 
Draughtsmanship 
Economics 
Electrical Eng, 
Electronics 

Export 

Gen. Cert. of Educat. 
Heat & Vent. Eng. 
Industrial Admin. 
Jig & Tool Design 


mas TiV Servicing 
Refrigeration 
Sanitary Enge © 
Salesmanship 
Secretaryship 
Shorthand & Typing 
Short Story Writing 
Telecommunications 
Television 
Time & Motion Study 
Workshop Practice 
orks Management 


., City & Guilds Exams, 
RS. oa Certificates, etc. 
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children now in its care. (including 


spastics, diabetics and maladjusted) 


depending on YOUR HELP. 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 


SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.E.11 


Industry and Commerce a chite best las 
to those with the necessary qualifications— 
appointments that will bring personal satis- 
faction, good money, status and security. We 
specialise also in teaching for hobbies, new 
interests or part-time occupations in any of 
the subjects listed on the left. Choose your 
subjectand writetoday—thereis noobligation, 


NEW— — ee 


Courses with PRACTICAL EQUIPMENT ii in — 
RADIO 2 TELEVISION « MECHANICS 
CHEMISTRY = ELECTRICITY « DRAUGHTS: 
MANSHIP » PHOTOGRAPHY etc., etc. - 


COURSES FROM 15/- PER MONTH Fr 


} E.M.1, Institutes, Dept, 183 K, London, he 


N a a a 
pis we andar eal) 


sip Smaart enabiaa NER Tae ~ YELM 1 
| Subject(s) with/without equipment veer mete | 
(We shall not worry you with personal visits) 1094 | 


‘INSTITUTES Pedsbac end SICK CHM a retni sive ie 17 | 


| 


in Spare Time 


Hundreds of publications are in constant 
need of articles and short stories and pay 
liberally for good work. If you have a ready 
pen you’can make a second income in spare 
time. 
—how to write, what to write about, how to 
prepare MSS. and HOW TO SELL THEM; 


Over 1650 editors have bought R.I. 
students’ work—a record without 
parallel, . 


Send today to The Regent Institute (Dept; 
LJ/32H), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for a 
free copy of **How to Succeed bead a- Writer, 
which gives full details. 


By applying. pro! mptly you will have the 
opportunity of enrolling at very moderate 
terms. Many students earn the fee several 
times over during tuition. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL. TUITION} 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


Write for Profit 
. 


Learn the essential technique by post ~ 


= 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course $ 


is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim: 
exams.; for B.A.. 
ternal London University Degrees; for 
Service Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personne} 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etcz 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects, 


B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex: - 


More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES ; 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successfu 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 


which interested to the Secretary (Di/1): 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.44— 


_ STORIES 


BM/BOOK|" WANTED 


editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection, Address 
your MS, to Dept. 32. - y 


FICTION-WRITING 


specialists, For 18 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touch is FREE fromDept.32 


The Sign ot SCIENCE & SALES 


> 
“ura KENSING™® 
VENING LECTURES 


(Cllustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 2. 
ADMISSION FREE 


Oct. 2nd—AMERICAN 18th CENTURY — 
FURNITURE AND ITS ENGLISH 


ORIGINS 
by Lydia Powel 


Oct. 9th— AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE ~ 
ARMOUR by Claude Blair 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the ‘British “Printed in Engiand by Wateriow and Sons Lamited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W:10, ed published by the “Bicisitly Brcsdesurina Corpbrktisnilmness: ta eyieen ttn Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street. 


London, W 1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. September 26, 1957 


s tose 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by ~ 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing © 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted ta - 


WE TEACH ONLY 


Many of the authors you read - 


~ 
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